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The Vision 
By Calvin Dill Wilson 


Q, the earth was a ball of flame ; and then, 
Said Doubt, It can never be home for men. 

When the dark was on the face of the deep, 
Said Fear, Life never can burst from sleep. 
When vaporous, heavy, and dense was air, 
*T was fair Hope itself that was trembling there. 
Ne’er here can be path for a bird’s swift wing ; 
Here never of love will a woman sing ; 
No, never can life and beauty be 
*Midst these tall waves and this wild tumbting sea. 


But order and harvests and peace have come ; 
The grass grows green; man has found a home. 
And still men shrink from the end of the scheme, 
And say higher hopes are only a dream. 

The lesson of chaos, on to this sod, 
Is trust,—for the dreamer of dreams is God. 


GLENDALE, OHIO, 








Fhe Climb 


Every path that leads to power is an up-hill path. 
God. is ready.and-eager to send-his power, even unto 
omnipotence, into the life of every child of his ; but 
we know that God cannot send that power to one who 


is not at least striving to move upward. A dull con- 
tentment with our present level, an unresisting de- 
scent to lower levels, —either of these bars out spirit- 
ual power from the life. The moment we begin to 
climb toward the heights where God lives, that moment 
a power that is not our own strengthens our back 
and lightens our feet for more climbing. And the 
climb will never stop in this life,—if we want con- 
tinued power. The higher we climb, the more 
clearly we see heights that are yet unattained, and the 


more power we receive for the climb that lies ahead. 
How good God is to show us always something ahead 
that may be reached up for ! 


ad 
Safety against Wealth 


Those who have most to give need to give most. 
For the more we have, the greater is the temptation 
to hold on to what we have, with the consequent 
stopping of our growth and peril to our life. Ourgiv- 
ing must increase with our getting, or with every in- 
crease in our possessions we shall lose more than we 
get. The whole world knows that the most generous 
givers in the world are the poor, and the least gener- 
ous are the rich. We may not understand why the 
gaining of possessions has this sure tendency ; but 
we must recognize it if we would escape its peril ; 
and we must fight against it. The way to fight it is 
give, give, give. ‘‘If a man is growing large in 
wealth, nothing but constant giving can keep him 
from growing small in so 


Pad 
Blazing a Trail 


Unpunished sin does not exist. No man has 
ever, been clever enough to discover how to sin—even 
in a trifle—without paying a penalty for it. God does 
not have to punish us for our sins in any arbitrary 
way. The sins take care of that; they do their own 
punishing. A writer in The Saturday Evening Post, 
describing the work. of the modern. bank examiner, 
says-that such an examiner should have the ability to 
follow up the first trace of wrong-doing when he runs 
across it, and then adds, as a reason why this can al- 
ways be done if one is watchful enough : Crookedness 
invariably leaves a trail, no matter how indistinct the 


trail may be. Just there is the punishment of all 
crookedness, or sin; its trail, That trail may elude 
human eyes, but it is there; it leads into the life of 
the one who committed the sin; it is a pathway by 
which repetition of the sin may enter that life more 
easily ; it is a scar that is never in this world gotten 
rid of. The trail is blazed the instant the crooked- 
ness begins ; our loss and punishment are assured 
then and there. Christ can forgive, and heal, and 
blot out; but Christ cannot undo the record, nor. 
make the loss as though it had not been. He would 
have us think of this before the trail is commenced. 


=< 
Love Not a Bookkeeper 


Accurate bookkeeping is not one of love's ac- 
complishments, and never can be. For love is nof 
interested in knowing what it owes others, or what 
others owe to it. Love intends to do a great deal bet- 
ter for others than it owes, and it acknowledges no 
debts as owing to itself. Therefore love keeps no 
books. This, as is pointed out by the lesson-writers, 
is the real meaning of the passage in Paul’s immortal 
letter on love, to the Corinthians, when he says that 
love ‘‘ taketh not account of evil."" When one whose 
life is dominated by the God-love is given a generous 
measure of evil treatment by a fellow-being, he does 
not enter this up in any set of books in his heart or 
memory, to be returned and squared off later. He 
makes no record of it all ; keeps no accounts for such 
entries ; just ignores and forgets it,—except to be a 
little extra loving in all his.dealings with that person. 
Bookkeeping has its place in some businesses, but 
not in the business of love. If we have mistakenly 
been keeping a set of books in this department of our 
life, let us destroy them at once, and begin to learn 
the fine art of ignoring and forgetting. 


Loving the “Undeserving” 


OWEVER difficult it may be to help wisely those 
whom we count the deserving, the great prob: 
lem is the helping of the so-called undeserving. 

To reach out the hand of uplift to those who want to 
be lifted up, and who will thank us for our care, is 
one thing. To render aid of any sort to those who 
do not appear to wish it, to the ungrateful and unre- 
sponsive and backsliding brother, is quite another 
thing. In the one case there is a dead weight to lift ; 
in the other the lifting almost does itself. 

But the love that confines itself to the service of the 
so-called deserving is a dull and colorless, easily 
baffled love. To love and to serve as long as it is 
easy and pleasant to do so by reason of encouraging 
response to our efforts is the comfortable and agree- 
able way to satisfy our sense of obligation to others, 
To love straight through all manner of ingratitude 
and. shameless disappointing of our hopes is by no 
means an easy achievement, but is something far 
better than that. It is to persist in that Christlike 
way of loving others up into character, others who do 
not thank us at first, and perhaps never, for our pains; 
others whom our.friends call the undeserving because 
so perversely untouched by our efforts, and so piti- 
fully weak in the will to rise at-all. 

What is our love worth unless it can survive the 
strain of rendering aid to the thankless and perverse? 
Its. genuineness is open to suspicion when it cannot 
spend without known return. Its depth is shoaled 
by our unwillingness to love on beyond ordinary 
human soundings. And ifthe quality and steadiness 
of it is regulated only by the generous acceptance of 
it by others in ways that: ‘make its continuance easy, 
what place have we among those who most need love 
and who least appear to appreciate it? All our en- 


dowment of experience in God's grace becomes fruit- 
less when the love by which such an experience can 
be passed on to others is discouraged by unrespon- 
siveness or perverse wilfulness, 

It is characteristic of those who realize their own 
saving from desperate straits, that they should love 
with patient hopefulness those whom they find on the 
low levels where they themselves once lived in degra- 
dation. And those who have never been conscious 
of gross sin in their own lives are perhaps somewhat 
inclined to be less hopeful about those whose sins 
have made them outcasts among men. The man who 
has been down, and now by the grace of God is 
standing up, believes with all his heart that God can 
do for others what he did for him. The man who has 
never been an outcast in man’s sight is inclined to 
lift his eyebrows when the confirmed thief talks about 
giving up the habit. He doesn't exactly wish to dis- 
courage the sinner in his attempt to become a new 
man, and he is willing this once to give him one more 
chance before he drops him as a hopeless case. But 
the man who himself was once a ‘*hopeless case,"’ 
and now is saved, has no further use for hopelessness 
about any case, and his love for the brother who is - 
broken even as he was is not contingent upon that 
brother's gratitude to him. It is a pity that the les- 
son of love for the ‘‘ undeserving’’ comes so hard 
until one becomes ‘* undeserving."’ : 

In Jerry McAuley’s Water Street Mission a man 
had been saved from the hopelessness of grossest sin 
to the joy of patient service among men who were 
even as he had been. And this man, S. H. Hadley, 
told the students of a great university one Sunday 
morning his idea of love for the undeserving. He 


asserted that at Water Street it was a matter of prin- 





{ciple with ~the avorkers “never .to--give . 
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He said -that Water Guden-qpeed aiiip, exneniggt wel-. 
come to the man or woman whom nobody else would 


help. 
A memorable test of this principle was found in 
the.person of a drunken, tagged, ashed out- 


cast who wandered into the Mission one night,—a 
noticeably degraded being even in that gathering of 
sin-smitten men. Hadley was drawn to him by his 
ean ae and found him willing to be helped 
pase gp Hadley kept him at the 
Wecentoees clothes to replace the mere rags 
that. he, wore, gave him-work about the house, and 
made him assistant janitor, All went well for a time, 
when suddenly the man disappeared. After an ab- 
sence so long that Hadley thought he had really gone, 
the man appeared in the Mission, ragged and drunk 
and boisterous. So Hadley once more gave him a 
brotherly welcome, more clothes,‘ more work, and 
saw him emerge again into sobriety and cleanliness. 
But again the man slipped away, and again Hadley 
saw him in due time return in the same state of deg- 
radation in which he had first come to the Mission. 
He had sold the clothes, and had gene reais appar- 
ently lower than-ever, ©. - 
- The meeting-room: was full- on “that evening when - 
the wanderer returned ‘for the second time. : Toward 


.. the close-ef the meeting Hadley. saw him rise up,-and - 


heard his voice raised in drunken ‘anger. And to the 


astonishment of all there poured forth, from.his.lips .. 


abuse so violent and threats so furious against Had- 

ley that it was hard to believe. that this was the man 

whom the Mission leader had helped so liberally. 

The tirade concluded with a threat to expose Hadley’s 

early record, by papers: which would surely send him 

to prison. Mr.’ Hadley promptly met’ this challenge 
by quieting the man with gentle words; and then by’ 
giving him more clothes, and money for food. — 

In return for this, Hadley's case that was not hope- 
less spent his days in the Mission neighborhood 
abusing his benefactor and asserting that Hadley 
didn’t dare to stop giving him money on account of 
the ‘‘papers’’ in the drunkard’s possession, a charge 
that the mission leader ignored by giving more money 
and more help in such ways as he could. 


One day the poor fellow disappéared entirely. For- 


a long time no trace of him could be found. Hadley 
searched for him through the under world of New 
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¥erk; and- at -last -»was told that: the man -was-in-the: 


through one of the wards he found the man whom he. 
had loved with a love born in his own remembrance 


of what Ged had done for him. |. 


As Mr. Hadley knelt beside the bed, the sick man | 
looked with wondering awe into the kindly eyes of 
his friend. 

“Why, Mr. saiiieg," he stam@ered, oe 


you?” .., 


“Yes, that’s right, wanthe quiet answer, 

‘* And have you come to see me, after all eeduae 
against you?’’ 

‘Yes, that’s just what I've done, because Jesus 
loves you, and I want you to know him,"’ said Had- 
ley, smiling cheerfully at the poor wreck of a man 
whose hand he held in his own. And then he went 
on to assure him of his friendship, of his desire to 
help him always, and with prayer by that hospital 
bedside Hadley led the man to Christ just as he was. 
Then the tears came, and the perverse will gave way, 
and the depths of life were stirred by the great love of 
Christ shown through the persistent love of a brother- 
man. Was it strange that the dying man then -and_ 
there pleaded with Hadley ‘for forgiveness, and: cast - 
himself confidently upon God’s merciful love? : 

- ««We-gave: that man,”’ said’ Mr, Hadley; ‘‘as fine - 
a funeral as we could. We had the funeral service in 
the Mission. At the close; I walked down: to -the- 
aisle, to look at him for the last time. Then I laid 
my hand on his shoulder and said to myself, ‘Who 
beat that time, Mr. Devil, you or 1?’ Never, never, 
give any cze up !"’ 

To more than one in that company of students who 
heard Mr. Hadley’s story a new vision of love came 
that day,—-of love that never gives up, never counts - 
ahy undeserving, never is hopeless, because true love’ 
cannot be true and be hopeless in its efforts to uplift 
the soul and spirit of any among mankind. And 
love persists beyond the hindrances of indifference 
and unkindness, backsliding and perversity. 

Is it nothing to us that the Lord of love expects of 
us in kind no more than he gawe us, and his friends 
of his earthly life? For what hope could there be for 
them,’ and for ‘us, . the undeserving, apart from’ the 
persistent hopefulness of his love, in that ‘‘ having 
loved hts own, he loved them unto the end’? ?. 





Ts your Sunda y-Sehool doing pretty-good work -dur- 
ing the summer months? If so, you. will be interested 
in The Sunday School Times offer of a Prize Award 
of twenty-five dollars in gold for the Sunday-school 
that submits a written account of the best plans put 


into operation this summer.. There is also to be an 
Attendance Honor Roll published in the Times, con- 
taining the names of adl schools that attain to a certain 
standard by September, 1909. A leaflet describing 
the conditions of both contests will be mailed for a 
two-cent stamp. 


= 
Do You Know of Bible Perversions? 


The Bible is misquoted, misrepresented, and 
perverted in meaning, more frequently than any other 
book in the English language. This is because it is 
the most popular book in the English language, and 
because those who love it best are notoriously careless 
in failing to verify their quotations from it and to 
notice the connection in which a passage occurs, 
Dr. Charles F; Aked made this very plain in an 
article in The Sunday School Times of July 3. Some 
readers whose attention Dr. Aked challenged have 
written interesting letters on the subject. 

Commenting on the statement that ‘all that a man 
hath will he give in exchange for his life’’ (Job 2: 4), 
which Dr. Aked properly designated as a lie, a Brook 
lyn reader writes : 


I was very much interested in Dr. Aked'’s paper. I stood 
up head in the class until I came to Job 2: 4, then I went to 
the foot,—.a shame for a veteran Bible reader, especially one 
who is making a book of Bible quotations of familiar texts! I 
have been so glib in quoting texts, and found that | didn't 
know the conditions under which they were spoken nor who 


uttered them. So I took a blank book and wrote the text, 
where it was to be found, who said it, and the conditions under 








which it was said.; so there is.a: prospect of my -knowing the 
Bible more intelligently. 

If every one would follow this practise with every 
Bible passage he had occasion to quote, what a revo- 
lution there would be in our fairness to the Bible and 
our own understanding of it ! 

A Canadian writer, warmly endorsing the needed 
reminder of Dr. Aked’s, mentions another misrepre- 
sentation of Bible truth that has come to his notice. 
He writes : 

The article on ‘‘When We Read the Bible—!‘’ by Dr. 
Aked, is very timely, and most of the points Dr. Aked makes 
are very well made, It is little short of deplorable to find such 
miscomprehension—to put it mildly—about the book when in 
the hands of those who should know it almost perfectly. Have 
we not frequently heard sermons preached from the text ‘I 
also will laugh at your calamity; -1 will mock when your 
fear cometh" (Prov. 1:26), which imputed the words to 
God himseif? A glance at the context wiil show that God 
said no such thing. ‘The words are attributed to ‘‘ Wisdom” 
who ‘‘crieth aloud, she uttereth her voice . Because I have 
called, etc."’ To me it seems to savor of blasphemy to attri- 
bute ‘‘mockery"’ (‘‘the fume of little hearts,’ ’ as ‘Tennyson 
says) to Him whose ‘‘compassions fail not." At the same 
time I believe it is perfectly true that when we deliberately 
— away from the voice.of wisdom, and go our own way, the 

ee | fact that we might have done differently-is as laughter 

mockery to us, for ; 


** Of all sad words. of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘ It might have been ?- “ 

Here, again, the misrepresenting of the Bible came 
from failure to notice the source of the words quoted. 
In the interests of a more accurate knowledge of 
God’s Word, The Sunday School Times now $s invites 
its readers everywhere to send instances of perver- 
sions and misquotations of Bible passages that they 
have actually heard... Let these instances be of two 
kinds : 

(1) Any actual misquotation of the words of -a text, 
which thus conveyed a meaning that is not in the 
Bible ;" 

(2) Any use of a text which; while correct as to ‘its 


~-words; ~rrevertheless “so ignored -or ‘twisted “the facts 
-hespital ox Blackwell's Island, very ill So to the - of its speakeror its circumstances that a meaning was 
hospital Hadley hurried,) and there as he walked ‘om ‘to itthat is “a, 
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Most of us are weaker than we need be beeause 
we let others help us more than we ought to. An 
earnest Sunday-school teacher in New York state had 
a revealing experience in this line recently, which she 
tells about in the following letter : 

I had an ence recently which enlightened me in regard 
to myself. hen I came to study my lesson, I couldn't tind 
The Sunday .School Times, .- Search |; useless; and at 
last I had to face the fact that I must use the Bible, my own 
brain, and God's help, in the preparation of that lesson. You 
might be surprised, as I was, to learn how helpless I felt, I 
then learned that I was leaning too much, aps, upon the 
minds of others. I want you to know that. before I had = 
ished with ith, thet lesson,, whatever the class,may -have tho 
I know tha pein. ewe her neg a good deal out. it, even i 
my pet help ee g:?): Lknow we.are> 
* ‘busy and re throu: the world, and the othe wen are \ aa 
.toq glad to have their thinking done for them, but,,I | believe , 
om just as far as possible we should be made to think things 

I am sure this is your own old problem, but anything 
that will compel us to work is what we need. 

Therefore the best helps to the study and teaching 
of the Bible are those that show how the user may do 
his study and thinking for himself. This*it is the 
constant purpose of The Sunday School Times to do, 
though it is to be feared that users of the Times too 
often dodge the suggestions for independent study and 
take only the material ‘that is easily appropriated and 
ready for use. Every Sunday-school teacher ought to 
be able to work out any Bible lesson for successful 
teaching without the help of anything but thé Bible, 
a Bible dictionary and maps, and a concordance, In 
order to stimulate teachers to making a regular practise 
of original, independent preparation of all their les- 
sons, the Editor some time ago devoted a ** Lesson 
Pilot’’ to showing how this could be done. There 
was a demand ‘for that article in convenient leaflet: 
form, and it is now published under the title * How 
to Prepare ‘a Lesson for Teaching : Seven Steps that 
Lead Up to a Well-Taught Sunday-school Lesson,’’ ® 
Five of the seven steps there recommended are wholly 
independent of any lesson-help ; the other two show 
how to make the best use of a lesson-help, not as a 
crutch, but as an accompaniment of one’s own vigor- 
ous, original work. If every reader of The Sunday 
School Times would use the Times only in this way, 
its usefulness would not be decreased, but greatly in- 
creased. The Editor wishes that other readers bi Ws 
try if, and ‘report the ‘result fo’him: ‘It would be 
likely to make interesting reading for these columns. 





1 From The Sunday School Times Company, two cents a copy, or 
one cent each for fifty or more. 


The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
° August 23 to 29 


MON.—Holy Father, I pray that I may realize my inheri- 
tance in Christ. Let me become endowed with the unsearch- 
able riches of my Lord. Witt thou bri soe forth the best robe 
and put it on me, and let my feet be shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace? =~ 

TuEs.—O Lord, my God, I would be a branch of the true 
Vine. Let me honor thee by bearing abundant fruit; Let my 
bounty be seen by all men, and let all needy and sorrowful 
people find relief and heartening in the frait of my life. 

WED.—Almighty God, I pray for the great cause of thy 
Kingdom. Let me love it more fervently that I may intercede 
for it more consistently.| Let me know its power that I ma 
long to be its evangelist. . Let the taste be in my own mout 
that I may then proclaim its virtues to others, 

THURS,—Eternal God, I pray that thy blessing may open 
out springs of unselfishness in my soul. Deliver me from all 
self-seeking and paltry pride. Let all my ambitions make 
room for others, and let all my endeavors include the welle 
being of my fellow-men. 

FRI.—Heavenly Father, I pray that my soul may be like a 
well-watered garden. Save me from barrenness and blight. 
Let not my virtues appear sickl y and unattractive. Let my 
piety bear beautiful flowers and fruits. 

SaT.—Eternal God, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 
Help me to believe that thou canst communicate thy purity 
even to the leper. Give me a great assurance that in the 
strength of Jesus the defilement of the world can be destroyed. 
Create within me a clean heart, O God ! 


SuN.—Heavenly Father, thou doest wonderful things in the 
natural world.. ‘Thou makest grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains. Beautiful things appear in unlikely places, Wilt thon 
beautify even me? Let thy loveliness fall upon me, good 
Lord, until I awake in thy likeness. ' 
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I.ESSON FOR AUGUST 29 (1 Cor. 13: 1-13) 





‘Morris ‘K. Jesup, and told him his hopes. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER, 


BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 











Vil. LEARNING PATIENCE AT THE HANDS 
OF CONGRESS 


HE year 1872, following the formation of the 
committee from the Young Men's Christian 
Association to back Comstock in his fight against 

vice, was an eventful one. When once the young 
man had commenced a systematic campaign against 
the offenders, the enormous reach of the traffic began 
to be revealed. It soon appeared that there was a 
tremendous business being done through the mails. 
How could this branch of the traffic be reached and 
stopped? ‘There was no law adequate to meet the 
need, The newspaper exposure of the business fol- 
lowing Comstock's first arrests had led to a feeble 
statute which pertained to the sending of books and 
pictures through the mails ; but this law did not in- 
terfere with the transmission of improper articles of 
other sorts. 

So it became increasingly clear to Comstock that 
a federal statute covering the whole evil in all its forms 
must be secured, and at once, if effective. work was to 
be done. . He brought the matter before his commit- 
tee. They disapproved of making any attempt to 
secure federal legislation at that time. It was draw- 
ing toward the close of the session of Congress ; there 
had been fierce assaults on Comstock in the news- 
papers, owing to the prosecutions and convictions he 
was securing ; his own life was being threatened, and 
he was being ‘warned by his friends as to the personal 
danger he was incurring from the evil men against 
whom he was opposing himself. In comment on 
such warnings an entry in the young,man’s journal at 
that time is characteristic. It reads: 


What folly! ‘Can mortal man do aught his Maker does 
not permit? Cannot God change the purpose of man even 
though. the arm is raised with the deadly weapon clasped 
ready to strike? Cannot He turn away death from whom- 
soever He will? All the evil men in New York cannot 
harm a hair of my head, were it not the will of God, If it 


_be his will, what right have I or any one to say aught? I 


‘am onl speck, a mite, before God, yet not a hair of my 
head = A be ‘harmed unless it be His will. Oh, to live, to 
feel, to be-“Thy will be done! 


“In spite of the strong disapproval of his committee, 
‘Comstock felt that he could not let another whole 
year go by without the reinforcement of substantial 
legislation. ' So he turned to his unfailing friend, Mr. 
**Go to 
Washington and try it,"’ said the banker, ‘‘and if 
you get a bill through I'll guarantee all your ex- 
penses.’’ Now young Comstock made the thing 
more a subject of prayer than ever, and then went to 
work on plans that showed a statesmanship remark- 
able in a drygoods clerk. 


Making a Start in. Washington ; 

He made a new draft of a bill that he had gotten 
up providing such legislation as he believed was 
neeied, and then he sought expert criticism of his 
work, He-had.the Connecticut Yankee notion that 
**the best’s ‘as good as any,’’-so he secured an intro 
duction to JusticeWilliam Strong of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and asked him to put his bill in 
proper legal order! Justice Strong was glad to do so, 
and in addition gave Comstock a letter to Senator 
William Windom, later Secretary of the Treasury under 
Garfield and Harrison, — 

He went to Washington on February 6, 1873. 
‘Chere he turned confidently to a good friend and for- 
mer newspaper editor whom he had known intimately 
in Norwalk, Connecticut, when Comstock was living 
in Winnipauk,—and_ putting mad dogs out of busi- 
ness. This man, Mr. A, H. Byington, had large 
experience in Washington, and knew most of the 
members of both houses of Congress. He took the 
young aspirant for Congressional recognition at once 
to the Vice-President’s room in the Senate, and there 
introduced him to the Vice-President, and Senators 
Buckingham, Pratt, Ames, Ramsey, Cole, and others, 
before whom he presented facts that he believed 
they ought to know. The bill itself had already 
been introduced in the House by Representative 
Clinton L. Merriam. Senator Buckingham—war 
governor of Connecticut—had brought it before the 
Senate. | 

It was now found that anether bill had been intro- 
duced, to secure legislation for the District of Colum- 





The Connecticut fighter for purity had faced only 
others so far; now he was about to be brought face 
to face with himself. In’ attempting to gain the 
help of the United States Government, he must learn 
anew lesson. It was the biggest lesson of his life. 








bia. and the territories over which Congress had 
exclusive legislation. This had been done at the 
instigation of the secretary of the local Washington 
Young Men's Christian Association, the Rev. George 
Hall, Still another bill was under consideration that 
increased the penalty but did not broaden the scope 
of the law as the offense demanded. And General 
Benjamin F. Butler had introduced a bill to amend 
the inter-state commerce law, prohibiting the send- 
ing of obscene matter by common carriers from one 
state to another. The next move was to merge 
all these bills, including Comstock’s, into one. Mr. 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott volunteered his services 
for this. And Comstock received the assurances of 
all the members involved that his bill should go 
through. 

Within twenty-four hours the combined bill had 
been prepared, and was-approved by Representative 
Bingham, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, and by Senator Stewart of Nevada, a 
member of the Senate's Judiciary Committee. The 
new bill prohibited importations of foreign obscene 
matter into this country, as well as sending them 
anywhere in the United States by mail, or any ad- 
vertisement of them, and protected also the District 
of Columbia and similar territory. These points 
were covered in three sections of the bill. A fourth 
section provided for the seizure, condemnation, and 
destruction of these things ; a fifth provided for the 
punishment of any government official or employee 
who should assist in carrying on this traffic or in dis- 
seminating any of the prohibited articles. 


The Lessons in Patience Begin 

When this new bill of five sections, introduced by 
Representative Merriam, reached committee, it was 
substituted for all pending bills in that field. Senator 
Windom invited Comstock to call upon him in the 
room of the Committee on Appropriations. The 
senator was particularly kind and encouraging, and 
proposed to attach the bill to the Postal Appropria- 
tions bill and thus positively secure action upon it. 
Then General Butler. took the bill to. go over it, but 
promised to return it with immaterial changes very 
speedily. When he returned the bill, however, he 
had made serious changes in it, which necessitated its 
reprinting and returning to the committee for consid- 
eration. On February 11, Mr. Merriam was to have 
called. up the bill for its final passage in the House, 
under.a suspension of the rules which would permit 
its passage on the same day. But General Garfield, 
of Ohio, called the regular order of business, and the 
bill went over. 

Of course fierce opposition, in the meantime, had 
materialized against the passage of the bill. Men 
who were making their living from the traffic it 
was to cripple sent letters to members of Congress, 
signed by fictitious names, or anonymous, charg- 
ing Comstock with the gravest offenses. The news- 
papers denounced the measure as unconstitutional, 
and as interfering with freedom of speech and of the 
press. 

After the bill had failed of passage by suspension 
of rules Comstock took it again to Senator Windom, 
who had a revised copy introduced. and entrusted to 
the Committee on Post Office and Postal Rules. The 
bill was ordered printed. Windom arranged to have 
the bill considered by the committee. Comstock ap- 
peared - before the committee, and their action was 
unanimous in favor of the bill. The same day it was 
placed on the Senate calendar. A personal call on 
Senators Ferry and Buckingham resulted in their 
promise of hearty co-operation. 

On February 14 it was hoped that the morning ses- 
sion would see the bill considered. Unanimous con- 
sent was asked of the Senate to take up the bill, but 
Senator Edmunds of Vermont objected. One of the 
senators later said joculatly to Mr. Comstock that ‘if 
the Lord's Prayer should come up before the Senate, 







Edmunds would have some objection to make."' 
Governor Buckingham moved to have the bill sent 
back to the committee, for the consideration of pro- 
posed amendments. 

The next day Comstock received a copy of the bill 
as amended by Senator Edmunds in committee. 
Senator Windom, who had been away, was now 
back, and promised to bring the bill up again in the 
Senate on Monday, February 17. The following ex- 
tracts from Mr. Comstock’s journal tell the story of 
the next few days : 


February 17. By anove — the bill was not brought up. 

February 18. Governor uckingham called up my bill 
by unarfimous consent, and it was read by the Clerk. 
Judge Thurman of Ohio and Senator Casserly of California, 
not having seen the bill, made an informal objection, and 
the bill was stayed for the time being. 

February 19 and 20. Was in the Senate, anxiously 
awaiting the passage of my bill. Governor Buckingham 
again sought to bring it up, but an amendment was offered 
by Senator Casserly, with the result of a further delay until 
the said amendment could be printed. All these delays 
were exceedingly wearing and harassing. 

Representative Potter, Senator Sprague, and others, re- 
ceived anonymous letters denouncing, me as a disreputable 
character, perjurer, and criminal. ‘These were turned over 
to the gentleman who had the bill in charge. 


On February 21 Mr. Comstock had seven cases, 
pending in the Federal Courts, before the Grand Jury 
in New York City, and was obliged, in the midst of 
his torturing uncertainty, to leave Washington and go 
back to New York. While in New York, his Young 
Men's Christian Association Committee met and 
formally approved of what he had done in Washing- 
ton. Returning to the capital, he found that his bill 
had passed the Senate. At this juncture it was dis- 
covered that a saving clause was needed in order to 
prevent the enactment of this bill from practically 
quashing indictments and prosecutions already insti- 
tuted under then existing laws. Without such a saving 
clause the new bill, calling for a heavier penalty, practi- 
cally repealed existing laws and would have turned 
loose all who had been arrested under them. Repre- 
sentative Merriam, whose enthusiastic support in the 
House, where the bill had not yet passed, was so im- 
portant, greatly deprecated the proposed amendment, 
urging that any change whatsoever would almost in- 
evitably prevent the passage of the bill in the few 
days that were now left to work in. ' Congress ad- 
journed on March 4; it was now February 24. And 
if the bill was amended in any way, it would have to 
go back to the Senate for passage again.. The better 
sense of the friends of the bill prevailed, however ; the 
amendment without which the enactment would 
have been almost a triumph for the enemy was in- 
corporated, and the bill now awaited its fate in the 
House. 


Fighting the Hardest Fight ot All 

Seven precious days remained. During three of 
these, February 25th, 26th, and 27th, the Credit 
Mobilier Bills absorbed the time and attention of both 
houses of Congress. And one of the leading news- 
papers of New York took the opportunity to publish a 
savage attack upon Comstock, filled with statements 
of a sort abundantly able to ruin the reputation of any 
man who did not happen to have the unstained record 
of the young New Englander. 

On Friday, February 28, the bill lay on Speaker 
Blaine’s desk, while the House member who was 
charged with the responsibility of calling it up tried 
the watching young fighter’s patience sorely by quietly 
reading a newspaper, in evident forgetfulness of his 
duty. This was the harder to bear because the 
Speaker had agreed to let the bill go through. Com- 
stock, not content with his efforts in Washington, had 
written to Mr. Jesup and Mr. William E. Dodge 
urging them to use their influence with Speaker Blaine. 
They had both responded. 

Saturday evening came, the first of March. Mr. 
Comstock walked from the Senate Chamber to the 
House of Representatives in company with Mr. 
Blaine. The Speaker promised to call up the bill. 
Comstock watched in an agony of hope and doubt. 
A number of other bills were called and passed. The 
Speaker held ¢#e bill in his hand ; but again the Repre- 
sentative who was supposed to have the matter in 
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The angel of the Lord encores round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them.—Psalm 34: 7. 


This i to me when 


very precious 
] vas - co’ ed to’ be alone ‘at hight when my- 
was absent from home’ on business, Since then I have 
had the assurance of the protecting care of the Holy One. 
—Mrs. Westwood Hutchison, Manassas, Va. 


1 will lift ae mine eyes unto the mountains: From 
whence shall my help come ?—Psalm 121: 1. 


: This verse is: associated with an Oberlin teacher, who . 


once read it, whose life answers for me the question. 
There is no doubt about the Source of such a life's ‘* help.”” 
All mountains say this verse to me, and speak of as 
revealed in Christ and in my friends. How often on beau- 
tiful Kusaie have I left the schoolroom to face for a mo- 
ment ‘those’ wonderful mountains, then returned to the 
school family, rested, and yearning to be an abiding moun- 
tain-message for my native .children.—/essie X. Hoppin, 
Kusaie, Caroline Islands, Micronesia, ant 
For I am persuaded, that neither death, hor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.— 
Rom. 8; 38, 3g. 
It was while watching with anxious heart the breathing 
away of a father’s life that, these words came to me with 


comforting power, and gave me a rock of truth upon which” 


to stand,— 7. L. Milligan, Cynwyd, Pa. 


Lo, lam with you alway.—Matthew 28 ; 20, 


There are numbers of verses that are exceeding precious, 
but Matthew 28 : 20 comes to my help oftener, perhaps, 
than any other, Why? Because the consciousness of his 
presence fills the want of my soul as nothing else can. It 
says to me under all circumstances, ** Have faith in God,” 
*¢ Fear not,”’— Zhomas P. Thompson. 

Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall’be no herd in the 
stalls; Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the 
God of my salvation. The Lord God is my strength. 
and he will make my feet like hinds’ feet, and he will 
make me to walk upon mine high places.—Habakkuk 
3: 17-19. 

I read these verses in Lake Coma, Florida, after the 
great freeze which destroyed my orange grove and many 
other kinds of fruit-trees, taking all my dependence for 
advancing age. Only those who understand by experi- 
ence the supernatural help which God gives his children 
in great test times can realize the peace and rest and lov- 
ing submission and trust for the future that were given me 
with these verses, or the comfort and strength and real soul 
sunshine that came by often repeating them in the days 
and weeks that followed,— Sarah £, Hermance, West 
Haven, Conn, 

Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering; (for he is faithful that promised).—He- 
brews 10; 23. 

In a series of revival services I had been seeking Christ. 
Kneeling at the altar night after night for a week trying to 
feel some wonderful change take place in me, I began to 
fear there was no salvation for me. In my anguish of 
spirit I could neither eat or sleep; and was becoming phy- 
sically exhausted, when one day at home I thoyght perhaps 


after all I had never really trusted Christ, and then I knelt: 


and said to him, ‘‘I wé#// trust,’’ and kept saying it over 
and over until peace came to me. : 

Next morning the enemy said, ‘* You are no different. 
This is all imagination,’’ and the old distress was upon me 
with tenfold force, . Finally, I took my Bible, and kneel- 
ing asked God to give me, in my extremity of need, some 
message. I then opened the Book, and the first words I 
saw were, ‘*Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering; (for he is faithful that promised).’” And 
ever since I have held fast.— Minnie E. Jowess, Howman- 
ville, Ontario, Can, 


Underneath are the everlasting arms.—Deuteronomy 


In. the year of 1897, while doing missionary work in 
Indian ‘Territory, I was seized with a ‘serious. attack. of 
Southern malarial fever, I was brought home and lay for 
weeks, most of the time unconscious of my surroundings. 
I tried to pray for sleep and rest, but I could not collect 
my thoughts, I tried to think of the precious Bible prom- 
ises, but could only catch the words given, ‘‘ Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.’’ During the days of suffering, 
I clung to them, The great, loving, Everlasting Arms 
encircled me, drew me close, and I Bese sweet, blessed 
rest in them.—Z. Belle Chandler, Bourbon, Til. 

All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive.;-Ahatthew @z :.22, 

This promise has been literally fulfilled time and again. 
One ineident I will relate : 1 came home one evening from 
my mission field and discovered that I had a gold ring 
taken from my room. I at, once suspected a boy from a 
department store had it, who had been in during the after- 
noon. I at once prayed, claiming this*promise. Early 


the next: morning I reported it to tlre detective of the store, ~ 


So varied and rich a response was made to the 
Editor’s suggestion to readers of the Times that 
vthey: send “* a verse and. reasoni,"’ 9 Bible text 
specially dear because of its association with a 
special experience, that three pages of ‘‘ Golden 
Verses’’ have already been published. The 
fourth, here given, aiso bears evidence to the 
unfailing power of the Word. 





and was gladdened to know the boy had felt condemned 
and had surrendered it, and in a day or so I had it in my 
possession, — Jessie Tracy Benson, New York City. 


Casting all your care uzon him; for he careth for you. 
—1 Peter 5: 7. ‘ 


‘In 1884, I broke down ‘in health from: overwork.’ 1 had 


a family on my hands, little saved, and a business not 
equal to running itself and supporting a sick man. Never 
robust, I thought the end was near, and almost wished it 
ant come without a long and expensive sickness. Thi 

looked (per | enough, A loving brother put a little 
money in my hands, and sent me off to Bermuda, a son 
coming out of college to run the business, One Sunday in 


Bermuda I went to the government church, ' Itwas almost : 


the first time I had ever attended a church where any 
ritual was used, Bishop Jones of Newfoundland preached, 
from the words, ‘Casting all your care upon him; fer he 
careth for you.’’ There was something in his manner, his 
face, his voice, that charmed me, Never a message from 
heaven seemed to come to me with such power. It seemed 
as if the bishop had been sent from Newfoundland on pur- 
pose to deliver a message to me, It seemed so strange 
that I, too, had to go so far to receive it. I went out of 
that house an optimist, and have remained one ever since, 
Before another Sunday I was gone, and never had an op- 
ory to tell the bishop what he had done for my soul. 

f still living, he is ignorant of it. . I got well with the 
healing power of this message, and have done my best work 
since. But perhaps no other Bible text has such a charm 
for me.—LZias N, Cheney, Curacao, West Indies. 


I the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, saying 
unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.—Isaiah 41 413. » 

In letters of gold I could read these words on the bare 
brown walls of the little hospital-room, while I waited 
through the dark hours of preparation for the operation. 
They filled the lonely silence with a heavenly comfort, be- 
yond words to describe. They kept out every grievous 
thought of home, husband, baby. They kept me ‘‘ in per- 
fect peace ’’ till the last conscious breath before the dark- 
ness of the eight-hours’ ether-sleep, and oh, divine premise! 
they came instantly back to my brain, my heart, and my 
lips with the very first returning consciousness,—yes, even 
before and above the awful pain. They told me they had 
been constantly on my lips even before I ‘‘ awoke.’’ May 
they prove the cup of strength to some other soul in mortal 
agony. 


What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. — Psalm 


i was waiting at the hospital to undergo a severe surgical 


operation.. I did not wish to take anything to tender me’ 


unconscious, As. the hour drew near, I. kept repeating 
that verse ‘over and over in my mind, and trying to trust 


fully in him, I steod the ordeal bravely, came through it. 


safely; and to-day, when fearful of anything, those words 


come te me, and I know where to go for strength. He 


never fails me, 





-Jean Gordon, La Junta, Colo, 


Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.—John 6; 12. 

Years ago, when rendered nearly lifeless by the crush- 
ing force of long-continued adverse circumstances, the les- 
son of this text flashed upon me. The fragments of hope 
sprang together as by magic. One by one the broken 


threads of health were gathered, plans and amibitions re- ‘ 


vived and matured, material substance slowly returned, and 
a wavering trust was strengthened and augmented, I 
have longed ever since for the ability to impart to others 
the inspiration I then received. 


For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth: and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God.—Job 19: 25, 26. 

Some years ago. while residing, in a Southern city, I was 
called to spend the night with an old man whom it was 
known was about to pass into another world. This man, 
though a Christian, had had a great struggle to overcome 
an appetite for strong drink. But notwithstanding his 
many failures he clung to his Saviour to the last. One of 
the many passages that would greet his eyes from the wall 
in. his waking moments was the aboye text... As I sat alone 
by his bedside and thought of the great struggle he had 


. had, and realized that even before the morning dawned he » 


might be able to try the reality of this faith in his Re- 
déemer, I-recéived such an impression &s I shall never for- 


hat>Helped "Me 
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get. The ‘‘ worm ”’ of the still had almost destroyed both 
the body and soul even before his death, but yet he could 
say with job, ‘I know.” —/. A, Sprague, Cotumbus 


‘ 


- function, Sowa, 


Let your conversation be without covetousness; and 

be content with such things as ye have: for he hath 

said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.—He- 
$13: 5. 


Once, when everything seemed to be going wrong, the 


Devil tried to side-track me py telling me all the world was 


against me. A friend repeated this verse to ‘me, and it 
has helped me ever since.—Keyport, New Jersey. E 


With long life will I satisfy him, and shew him my 
salvation.—Psalm gt ¢ 16. 

About a year and a half ago I was called upon one Sun- 
day evening to say good-bye to two precious boys of five 
and eight years, respectively, a mother almost totally blind, , 
who was my especial care, as well as to other::loved-ones, - 
and go to a hospital to submit to a serious operation. 

Alone in the strange hospital room, this verse sustained 
me, and the next morning, as I was going under the anes- 
thetic, it was again so real tome. ‘*‘ He will, he will,” I 
repeated to myself, and my faith was not misplaced,— 
—Mrs. C. B. West, Jamesville, N. Y. 


The same is my brother, and my sister.— Mark 3: 35. 

- I -was alone in‘ a‘foreign land, with no possibility of tele-' 
graphing to friends. An important decision. must be 
promptly made, As I took up my Bible at ‘* quiet time,’’ 
I said aloud, ‘‘ Where does God wish me to go? If my 
brether could come to tell me.’’ The Book opened of 
itself to the words, ‘* The same is my brother, and my 
sister.”?> Then I knew my Brother was nears—Lmilha Ff, 
Brewer, Washington, D. C. 


For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done 
the will of God, ye might receive the promise.—He- 
brews 10; 36. 

Many, very many Christians are in perplexity and trou- 
ble because they do not see immediate, direct answers to 
prayer. I have been there myself too often, and recently 
found much help in the above verse. Note the lessons 3 
1, Wait patiently. It takes time to answer your request, 
God is working it out and testing you in the process. An 
hour ‘seems an é¢ternity sometimes—learn to wait patiently, 
trustfully, 2. Wait dutifully,—not with idle hands and 
upturned gaze, but ‘‘doing the will of God’’ ; and per- 
chance in your to-day or to-morrow, certainly in his to-day, 
the promise will greet you as you tread the path of duty, 
bringing light and joy to your soul.—A4. Zurndbull, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico. 


Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he shal! direct thy paths.—Prov- 
erbs 3: 5, 6. 

All through the thirty-one years of my Christian. life this 
has been my ‘‘ anchor text,’? and in every time of storm 
and stress it has held firm. At every step of the way I 
have acknowledged my need-of God’s guidance and my 
dependence upon him, and looking back now I can gladly 
testify ‘there hath not failed one word of all his good 
promise.’”’— Mrs, 7. G. Mosher, White Plains, N. Y, 


Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of 
God ?—jehn 11 : 40. 

It came to me first at college, when one week found me 
with no money to continue. That week brought me the 
tutoring of the son of a wealthy mine superintendent who 
helped me when necessary threugh the course. It came 
again in. letters of fire in:the sky of a dark night when my 
promised bride lay.seriously ill for two years, and we both 
student. volunteers for the foreign field. She was mar- 
velously restored. . It came again four months ago 
when I Jay. very ill. in the far interior of Peru. The 
last ship brought the tidings that my theological alma 
mater is soon to send money to build a chapel in that 
same town, where weary days of suspense and weak- 
ness claimed the promise which has never failed me yet, 
Christ’s blessed rebuke in the dark before the dawn |— 
Vernon M. McCombs, Callao, Peru. 


Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.—Romans 5: 1. 

A few years ago I had an attack of typhoid fever. I am 
a'member of the faculty of a college. It was the opening 
day of the school year when the doctor told me I had fever. 
The long vacation had just ended, and it had been several 
months since I had received any salary. My son had gone 
down with the fever a week before. Satan took advantage 
of weakening body, sluggish liver, racking nerves, sleepless 
nights, and hopeless outlook. Slight fever delirium came, 
and in this state I seemed to have in the bed, within easy 
reach, a small hole or bowl, into which I could drop 
Scripture texts and promises. When these moments of 
doubt and gloom and temptation came on I could reach 
over and pick out these gems. The text I have quoted 
was always uppermost and would slip itself first into my 
fingers. . Full submissiveness and: completc peace were at 


“once mine:— W, J. Swigadrt, tiuntingdon, Pa. 
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LLOWING swiftly upon the announcement that 

the Graded International Course is really in 

working order, inquiries have come from many 
workers asking the best method of introducing these 
new lessons into the Sunday-schools, 

In October, all schools that wish to do so may be- 
gin to use the First Year Lessons in each of the three 
elementary grades ; that is, one year of work for the 
a Primary, and Junior grades will be ready. 

e demand and desire for the new lessons have 
been steadily increasing. More and more as teachers 
have studied the requirements of child nature at dif- 
ferent stages of its development, they have become 
convinced that these needs are so widely dissimilar 
that they cannot be met by a series of ungraded les- 
sons such as we have used in former years. Thenew 
course, carefully graded, is the result of years of earn- 
est thought.and research, and offers to progressive 
teachers an end to the problem they have faced all 
too often, ‘‘ How can I hold the attention of my class 
when they are not interested in the subject matter be- 
fore them ?’’ 

Long before the importance of grading the /essons 
had been realized, thoughtful workers had reached 
the conclusion that their schools must be graded ac- 
cording to age, and few indeed are the schools in 
which this has not been partially done, In some in- 
stances it has been very poorly carried out. Perhaps 
there is a so-called primary department, in which 
boys and girls of from three to twelve or fourteen 
years of age are gathered. They meet in a room 
apart from the adult division of the school, or per- 
haps are separated merely by a screen or curtain from 
the main department, or in some cases simply have 
their own particular corner. Crude as this division 
seems, it is much better than none at all, and any 
school, however: small or poorly equipped, that. has 
made éven that advancement is in the line of progress. 

The: ideal graded school has three departments for 
the-‘elementary grades; a Beginners Department, 
divided into three classes, ranging in age from three 
to six; a Primary, divided into four classes, including 
the ages from six to nine ; and a Junior, in which the 
boys and girls of from nine to thirteen are arranged 
in classes’ of not more than six or eight members. 
Each of these departments meets in its own room, 
entirely separated from the rest of the school, and has 
its own order of service, its own lessons, etc. 

In the case of schools thus thoroughly graded the 
introduction of the new lessons is a simple and easy 
matter. The superintendent of each department, see- 
ing clearly the importance of the matter, may call his 
or her teachers together, explain the new plan, order 
the new lessons, and in a week or two the whole sys- 
tem will be on a working basis. Suppose, ‘for in- 
stance, there, are sixty children in the primary 
department, divided, we will say, into four groups, 
each taught by its respective teacher, the new lessons 
may be given to the groups as easily, and indeed far 
more easily, than the old. If the class teachers have 
simply kept order ‘or taught the supplemental work 
(which under the graded course is a part of the regu- 
lar lesson each week), while the superintendent per- 
sonally conducted the lesson teaching for the day, 
that plan will of course have to be changed, provided 
the system of grading is adopted in all its details. 


ad e 

There need be no change until 1910, if this is pre- 
ferred, as only one year of lessons is now ready, and 
the superintendent may teach that from the desk as 
heretofore. The interim may very profitably be em- 
ployed in teaching the class teachers how to do the 
work, so that when the next year comes with its second- 
year lessons they may be able and willing to teach. 

The same thing is true of the two other grades, be- 
ginners and primary. Whether taught by class teach- 
ers or department superintendent, the new work may 
be introduced without friction or annoyance. 

It is, of course, understood that while each year 
a class moves forward to do the next year’s work 
in that or other grades, the teachers themselves re- 
main, and take a new class over the same work. 

Let us now turn to a school of but two grades, a pri- 
mary department and a ‘* main school,"” as the other 
division is so often called. Canthenewcourse be intro- 
duced there without absolutely requiring extra rooms ? 





Introducing the New Graded Lessons into the Schools 


By Angelina W. Wray, Author of “ The Beginners’ Department ” 





the ungraded course. * 


Full helps to the teaching of the new International 
Graded Courses wi!l be furnished in The Sunday 
School Times monthly Graded Course Edition (to 
commence September 4), and the pupils’ needs will 
be met by an entirely new feature, Pupils’ Pads, 
with detachable sheets. Send a postal to The 
Sunday School Times Company asking for the 
free pamphlet giving the lesson courses themselves 
and full particulars about the Times’ helps; and 
see the first column on page 414 in this issue. 








If at all possible, the separate rooms should be 
provided. Separation by screen or curtain is far 
preferable to no separation, and at least three teach- 
ers should be chosen, one each for the beginners, 
primary, and junior ages. Better work can be done 
if it is possible to get a teacher for each year of the 
ages included in these grades, but even if this is 
utterly out of the question, and separate rooms can- 
not be provided, there is no need for discouragement. 

The graded lessons can be taught even under the 
most adverse conditions. Remember the saying that 
is fast becoming a proverb, ‘‘I am only one, but I am 
one. What I ought to do, I can do, and by the help 
of God I will do."’ 

Select the first year lessons for the grade including 
the majority of your scholars, teach those lessons this 
year, and follow them with the second-year work next 
year, etc., until they have had the entire graded work 
suitable for their department, even if the department 
exist only in your fancy. 

By this plan those who enter the class the second 
year will be taking second-year work instead of be- 
ginning with'the first, but this is far preferable, and 
will *be. found better edlepted to their needs than is 


a 

‘*But,"’ perhaps” ‘some ‘superintendent says, ‘‘*I 
have only one assistant in my department. If 1 wish 
to grade in thorough accordance with the new system, 
will it require a teacher for each age?”’ 

That is the idea in mind in the graded course, but 
no teacher or superintendent need. feel disheartened 
because of that. The new plan must be adapted to 
the working of the individual schools, and if teachers 
are exceedingly scarce, introduce only one section of 
the lessons ata time. It ought to be far easier to get 
teachers to take classes now than it has been before. 
To ask a young man or woman to take charge of a 
class of wriggling boys or giggling girls and teach a 
lesson on some abstract theory or some attenuated 
thread of a story, when the young person in question 
has had no training for the work, has often caused 
failure and consequent discouragement on the part of 
one who might have developed into a capable teacher. 

A case in point occurs to me now. A young lady 
who had an earnest desire to do work of this kind 
went to the superintendent of her school, and volun- 
teered her services, which were joyfully accepted. 
The following Sunday she was put in charge of a 
class of lads of about ten years. The lesson for the 
day happened to be a very hard one, dealing with 
ideas and thoughts entirely foreign to the boys’ inter- 
ests.. A more experienced teacher would have had 
an understanding of the fact and would have made 
adequate preparation in the way of illustration, etc. 
The young teacher had as equipment only a real de- 
sire to be of service, but not the slightest conception 
of a way in which to simplify and charm the cold 
facts into warmth and beauty. In a few moments 
she saw two things very clearly ; first, that the class 
was unfeignedly bored ; and second, that that lack of 
interest was leading to disorder of a rampant kind. 
After coaxing and scolding for a time she suddenly 
said, ‘* Now I'll tell you a story.’ Leaving the les- 
son for the day, she branched out into an absorbing 
narrative of. Joseph's adventures in Egypt, and held 
her listeners spellbound till the close of the lesson 
period. - It was the wisest thing she could have done. 

But when the session was over, she went to the 
superintendent and said, ‘‘I shall never try again. I 
cannot teach the lesson and hold their attention.’’ 
Persuasion was utterly useless, She could not be in- 
duced to attempt what she felt had been a.complete 








failure, and a really good teacher was lost to the 
school. 

When a superintendent can go to one whom he 
thinks would become a good teacher, and say, ‘‘I 
want you to take that class of boys or girls ;-they 
are nine years old, and here is a set of lessons in 
which they will bé deeply interested, lessons right on 
the plane of their daily life or thought, jessons that 
mean something to them now, Study the lesson for 
next Sunday carefully, according to the suggestions 
for teaching given, or following out your own line of 
thought,. and you will have a delightful time,. and be 
of real service to Jesus Christ’’ ;—when he can say 
that, with honesty and genuine conviction, it seems to 
me there will not be so many refusals to teach. 

rd 

Perhaps some superintendent i is saying, «Well, my 
trouble is in the other direction, I can get teachers 
enough, but the difficulty ‘in our school is to get 
scholars. If we graded, we should have but one or 
two pupils in each class, and that would look ridicu- 
lous. And the teachers might not feel repaid for 
their efforts for so small a number."’ 

That argument sounds somewhat like that of the, ¢ 
woman who refused to buy a carriage for her ‘bab 
because there was only one child to use it, and it 
might be wasted after he got through with it. The 
fact that the one baby needed it. meant nothing to 
her. If you have only one child of a certain age in 
your school, that child needs the lessons of his grade, 
and if you can get a teacher to teach him, by all means 
let the good work begin. Who can measure the value 
of definite, effective teaching on even one life? 

One of the pleasant features of the new lessons is 
that in each year provision is made for hand-work 
that shall deepen the impression made by the lesson 
itself. . Pupils’ pads, or work-books of some kind are 
provided by: every publisher-of the course, with full 
instructions for their use by the class. 

The Beginners lessons are, of course, story Lessouin, 
the very simplest and sweetest having been chosen 
for the purpose. Beginning with the first lesson, ‘*A 
Mother and Her Little Boy,’’ the thought of earthly 
love is used to lead the child to understand that of the 
Heavenly Father, and all through the course the little 
one is helped to link the familiar experiences of.-his- 
own life and friendships with those of God and of 
Jesus Christ. As little children dearly love holidays, 
special attention is given to the Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Easter seasons, so that very early in life 
they may have a realization of their real meaning and 
beauty. Ample opportunity is afforded for review 
during these years, and all who are familiar with that 
oft-repeated demand from little lips, ‘‘ Tell it again. 
Please tell me that story again," will andesmtand fully 
the reason for this wise provision. 

The Primary lessons are also rich in etuiy matertsh, 
and deal with interesting experiences of God's people 
doing his work, and of Jesus who ‘‘ went about doing 
good.’’ The stories are those that make a particular 
appeal to the restless primary child. 

During the Junior period, when the memory and 
will are very strong, a special attempt is made not 
only to lead the child, through his interest in the les- 
son material, to memorize portions of God's Word, 
but to so influence him that he may definitely decide 
that the Christ-life is the one he intends to follow. 

Juniors love heroes, and one can picture them 
thrilling with delight at the stories of Abraham, 
Moses, Joseph, Joshua, and other great men, while 
the fact that several heroes of the cross who lived 
after Bible times are to be included in the list of lives 
studied, adds to its value in the minds of those who 
see very clearly the need of emphasizing the truth 

** Not to the old, old days alone, 
Belongs the charm of hero life, 
or those who fought for God since then 
Are equal heroes in the strife." 

As boys and girls of this age are interested in the 
study of geography wise opportunity to utilize this is 
given by including map studies showing the journeys 
of Moses and other men. 

It should not be forgotten that the intermediate 
grades will soon receive attention, and new lessons 
planned to meet their needs will soon be ready. 

New: Brunswick, N. J. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


OME of the words we use oftenest we know least 
about. One of these is a word of four letters : 
love. We have all heard it, and used it; I 

wonder how many of us know what it means. I'll 

ive you all two minutes by my watch to think up 
the very best definition of ** love” that you can; then 
I'll call for your definitions, and one of the class will 
write them down as they are given. 

After thus securing the class’ own original thought 
on the theme of the lesson, ‘suggest that the defini- 
tions given be tested by a thorough examination of 
Paul's. ideas on the subject. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


In thirteen short verses Paul wrote the great mas- 
terpiece of literature and religion on this grace that 
we call love. How did he come to write it? To 
whom did he write it, and from where, and why? 
Test the pupils’ knowledge by these questions, and 
let the facts as to the epistle, given in Professor Rid- 
dle's first paragraph, be made clear. President 
Sanders states other facts, about the entire epistle. 
Why the Corinthians needed, this message is made 
plain in Professor Ramsay's third paragraph. It is 
not easy to tell people that they ought to be more 
loving without ‘offending them, and Professor Ram- 
say shows what rare tact Paul used to accomplish 
this (fourth ‘and ‘sixth’ paragraphs), using the first 
person when talking: about possible faults and the 
third person when talking about excellences, 

If any one deprecates the use of the modern word 
*‘ love,” in the, Revised Version, instead of the old 
familiar, word ‘' charity ’’ here, just surprise him by 
giving the fact that Professor Riddle notes in. his 
comment on, verse 1,—*‘ charity" is the late usurper, 
Jove” having been the word in the English ver- 
sions deforé the oe Lace, or Authorized, Version 
appeared, and being, the wore accurate translation. 


aul describes a’ mah who might be said to be’ a’ 


pretty fine character,—until he demolishes him, Let 
us put the description together, and see what ‘we or 
the world in general would be likely to think of such 
aman. Here get the class to name the various vir- 
tues and abilities that are mentioned in verses 1-3, 
some one writing them down as they are named, so 
that they may be read as a complete list after they 
have all been noted. Our imaginary man is an elo- 
quent and convincing speaker,—eloquent as an angel 


eould be. He has the power of prophecy,—can 
speak ‘for God, révealing God’s will to men. He 
knows the hidden truths of God and nature. His 


faith is strong and unwavering; sogreat that through 
it he can overcome all opposition and work miracles. 
He is a wonderfully generous, charitable man, hav- 
ing given away practically all that he has to provide 
for the wants of the poor. In the end he even sacri- 
fices his own life, dying as a martyr. Let us read 
that list through agam; then you telt me what peo- 
ple would be Itkely to think of such a man. 

Yet. Paul says that, if one thing is lacking, all 
these other admirable qualities and actions count for 
eatesrs. And that one thing is —— ? An interest- 
ing problem in arithmetic, showing the worthlessness 
of these good things after love is subtracted, is sug- 
gested in Miss Slattery’s sixth paragraph... Do you 
agree with Paul? Why? 

Perhaps a little study of what Paul has to say 
about this vital virtue will help us to see why it is so 
important. How many, and what, are the facts he 
gives about love, in verses 4 to 8? Mr. Howard 

ives a rich list of these on his blackboard. Mr. 
oster (third paragraph) found sixteen, and shows 
how each may be illustrated in class. The Round 
Table this week offers an exceptionally éffective set 
of illustrations of love and its workings. A suggest- 
ive question for class-discussion is: asked by Miss 
Slattery (seventh paragraph),—which items in Paul's 
list would you leave out as unnecessary to love ? How 
many of us are willing to exercise the kind of love 
that S. H. Hadley showed, as described in the lead- 
pe Sma in this issue of the Times ? 
ow let us look over our definitions of love, as 
given at the beginning of our session, and see 
whether they ‘*‘ measure up” in view of what we have 
found in this lesson. Do you notice that love is not 
a matter of feeling at all, nor of mere likes and dis- 
likes? Dr. Burdette’s lesson-article makes that very 
clear. .And-do you notice. that everything that, Paul 
Says about love is a matter of. doing, rather than of 
being? ‘That is, the duty of love does not depend at 
all upon our temperaments, as we sometimes like to 
think it does. It does not make a bit of difference 
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LESSON 9. AUGUST 29. PAUL ON CHRISTIAN LOVE 


1 Cor. 13: 1-13. Commit verse 8 


Golden Text: But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is love.—1 Cor. 13: 13 


1 If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not love, I am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. 
2 And if | have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge ; and if I have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, | am yd 3 And if I be- 
stow all my goods to feed ¢he poor, and if I give my wre om 
be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 4 Love 
suffereth long, and is kind ; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, 5 doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil ; 6 rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; 7*beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth ail things. 8 Love never faileth : but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done away; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there de know) , it 
shall be done away. 9g For we know in part, and we p es 
in part; 10 but when that which is perfect is come, that whic 
is in part shall be done away. 11 When I wasa child, I spake 
as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child: now that I 
am become a man, | have put away childish things. 12 For 
now we see in a mirror, § darkly ; but then face to face: now 
I know in part ; but then shall I know fully even as also I was 
fully known. 13 But now. abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three ; and the 4 greatest of these is love. - - - “ves 

1 Many ancient authorities read that / may glory. % Or, covereth 
Comp. 1 Pet, 4.8. 3Gr. ina riddle. * Gr. greater. Comp. Mt. 18. 
I, 4; 23. 32. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
£ ‘ 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here wiij be found in this issue of the Times} 

Verse 1.—What is meant by ‘‘ tongues of men and of 
angels ’’? (Riddle; Ramsay, 5.) 

Verse 2..—-What is the gift of prophecy? What is the 
reference to removing mountains? (Riddle; Ramsay, .5.) ' 

Verse 3.—Was burning at the'stake as.a form of religious 
persecution practised in Paul’s day? (Riddle. ) . 

Verse 5.—What is meant by’ “*taketh not account of 
evil*?? (Riddle; Foster, 3.) (vy /'' - 

Verse 7.—What is meant by the words ‘believeth all 
things,’’ —how could even love believe anything that was 
not true? (Riddle. ) . 

Verse 8.—In what way does Paul mean that the gift of 
language and that of knowledge.shall’ be “done away ’’? 
(Riddle ; Ramsay, next to last paragraph. ) : 

Verse 9.—What is meant’ by ™‘inspast’’ ? “(Riddle ; 
Ramsay, next to last paragraph.).; 9,0 3. eo. 

Verse 10.— What is meant by.,‘{ that which is perfect”? ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verses 9-12.— What relation have these verses to Paul’s 
statement of the pre-eminence of love ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 12,-Was the mirror reflection to. which people in 
that day were accustomed darker and more imperfect than 
in mirrors of our day? What is the meaning of *‘ even as 
also I was fully known ’’ ? (Riddle.) 





what kind of persons we are naturally: we can .do 
everything that Paul sets down ‘here about love, 
whether we feel like it or not, whether it comes hard 
or easy. Love is a matter of the will, therefore it is 
within every one’s control. Christ would never have 
commanded it as a duty if it were not. 

A ae and easily understood definition of love is 
to ‘* hold others dear,’’"—to put their interests always 
in first place, sinking self and self-interests for their 
sake. ‘Test this by Paul’s descriptions of love, and 
see if it does not fit every case. 

Do we see now why the admirable character that 
was described in verses. 1-3 amounts to nothing with- 
out love? Love is the unselfish side of life, and 
selfishness will mar and make ugly the most attrac- 
tive person or deed in the world. y Fame is the God- 
side of life, too. The Bible’s definition of God, so 
much simpler and better than our elaborate man- 
made definitions, is that ‘‘God is love.” - If one who 
was originally made in God’s image has lost the great, 
central, dominating quality of God. himself, of what 
use is he, to God or to men? ‘The more we live by 
this chapter, the truer to God and all that he would 
have us become we shall be. 

Why did Paul say, in closing, that love is greater 
than faith and hope? The Editor would be interested 
in knowing what answers any pupils make to this 
question as they discuss it in class. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
Love is not a careful book-keeper (Riddle, on v. 5, and 

Editorial Note on first page). 

We ought to praise people into their best attainments 

(Ramsay, 1). 

Oriental proverks on these truths concerning love 

(Mackie, last five paragraphs) . 

y Christianity. is the only religion’ of love (Pierson, 1). 
How the body works together in love (Ridgway, 1). 
How love is greater than faith and hope (Illustrations, 2). 
How love would déal with unpleasant truth (¢IHustra- 

tions, last paragraph). 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE EPISTLE.—Written from Ephesus, shortly 
before the riot there (see last lesson). It was 
occasioned by tidings of division and disorder in 

the church at Corinth, founded by Paul, and also by 
certain questions submitted to the apostle by the 
Corinthian Christians. The divisions of the epistle 
are indicated in the American Revised Version. This 
lesson is from the sixth main division (chaps. 12-14), 
which treats of spiritual gifts. Yet it is, in a cer- 
tain sense, an episode, designed to show the. supe- 
riority of *‘ graces,”.especially ‘* love,” to the highest 
** gifts.” ' 

Gifts and Graces.—The gifts referred to in chapters 
12 and 14 were ‘‘ spiritual,” that is, bestowed through 
the Holy Spirit (12 : 4-11), but were for the most part 
ogc to the age and circumstances. ~ 

he lesson shows the absolute superiority~of the 
**graces.” There is, however, a difference of opinion 
as to the exact relation of this chapter to chapter 
12:31. ‘*And moreover a most excellent way” im- 
plies that this chapter points to an excellent way of 
obtaining ‘‘ the ater gifts.”  But.‘'a still more 
excellent way” implies that possessing the grace 
of love is ‘‘more excellent” than obtaining ‘‘ the 
greater gifts.” In either case the superiority of love 
is emphasized. 

Outline of Lesson.—Verses 1-3, no gift of value 
apart from love; verses 4-7, the exeellences : of: love; 
verses 8-12, gifts are transient, love is abiding; verse 
13, the superiority of love to the other-graces. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—T7ongues of men and of angels: The 
Corinthian Christians seem to have overestimated 
“the gift of tomgues” (14: 2-24). ‘*Of angels” is 
added as a rhetorical climax; ‘if I have every pos- 
sible form of this gift.".—Have not. leve: *‘ Charity ”’ 
is new tog.restricted. in. sense... It came into the 
Liaeeaketd eeahen. from, the..Rhemish Testament, 
for earlier English versions have “love” here. The 
Latin word ,caritas was used in the Western church 
(and. in the Vulgate) for Christian affection, and 
henee:to-translate the Greek term occurring here. 
‘The reason for this was the fact that the Latin amor 
referred. mainly to animal passions, The English 
word *‘ love” has been hallowed by long Christian 
usage, and is to be taken here in its widest sense,— 
love to God, and therefore love to men. 

Verse 2.—Have the gift of Aropfhecy: The highest 
gift (14: 1), that of speaking by direct inspiration, 
not predicting merely.—A// faith: ‘* All the faith” 
necessary /o remove mountains. ‘There is probably 
an allusion to our Lord’s saying (Matt. 47: 20; 21: 
21, and elsewhere). 

Verse 3.—My beady to be burned: Many ancient 
authorities read ** that I may ghery,” which is prob- 
ably a scribe’s blunder, the two, Greek terms being 
very much alike. While burning at the stake was 
not a commen form of religious persecution in Paul's 
day, it was not an unknown punishment. 

Verse 5.—TFaketh not account of evit: That is, 
does not lay up against another the evil he may have 
done tous. ‘* Thinketh no evil” is incorrect. 

Verse 7.—Believeth all things: ** All things” in 
this verse is to be limited by the connectijon, all that 
ought to be borne, believed, etc, ‘* Believeth,” more- 
over, does not refer merely to acceptance of facts, 
but to a trustful disposition. 

Verse 8.— Tongues ...knowledge: These terms 
refer to the ** gifts” named in chapter 12: 8, 10, and 
not to language and knowledge in general.-. These 
gifts will cease, because unnecessary. 

Verses 9-12.—In these verses the transiency of gifts 
is connected with the partial and incomplete character 
of the present dispensation in contrast with the future 
state of believers, when ‘‘love” abides. This is 
illustrated by comparison between the experience of 
childhood and manhood respectively (v. 11). 

Verse 9.—/n part: Even the higher gifts did not 
reveal all, could not do so. Inspired men were not 
omniscient. 

Verse 10.—That which is perfect: 
Doubtless the apostle has in min 
following the return of the Lord. 

Verse 12.—/n a mirrox: Literally ‘‘ through,” 
probably because the objects appear as if behind the 
mirror. Ancient mirrors, of polished metal, gave 
very imperfect reflections.— Darkly : Not an adverb, 
but a new figure. Human language is inadequate 
to express the full revelation:—Zven as.also J was 

fully known: ‘The tense points to a definite time in 
the past, when the Apostle became the object of God’s 
saving knowledge. The verb means ‘‘ know fully.” 
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Complete. 
the full fruition 





LESSON FOR AUGUST 29 (1 Cor. 13 : 1-13) 


Paul’s Hymn of Love the Divine 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HILE Paul was never afraid to speak in the 
strongest and sharpest condemnation, if need 
were, of some serious fault in any of his con- 

gregations as a whole, or of any crime committed by 
an individual, the. method of blame was not that 
which he most pompnouty’ practised in his letters, He 
used more frequently the method of praise. Some- 
times he encouraged his converts to struggle on along 
the difficult path of progress by praising them for 
doing that which he wished them to do, when he 
could see’ any signs of their attempting already to do 
it. Also he frequents lauded highly a virtue in 
which those to whom he was writing were markedly 
deficient, without saying, or even hinting, that they 
were lacking. ; 

In this case, when he was writing to the Corinth- 
ians, he perceived clearly that one quality was most 
lacking in them and most needful for their improve- 
ment; and he dev >tes one of the most wonderful and 
exquisite chapters in all his letters to the praise of 
the quality which he calls agapfe, and which the 
Authorized Version renders ‘‘ charity,” while the Re- 
vised Version prefers the translation ‘‘ Love.” It is 
the quality which Jesus meant, when he gave the 
order to “love thy neighbor as thyself": it em- 
braces the most comprehensive 
** good-will” to all men, a deep and burning desire to 
seek after the progress of the race and the improve- 
ment and benefit of every individual with whom we 
are brought into relations ; itis entirely unselfish ; 
it develops the side of our own nature in which we 
can approximate nearest to the Divine nature, for it 
is the human counterpart of the feeling that God 
entertains to man. 

Now it is. evident throughout this letter that this 

uality was one in which the Corinthians were dis- 
tinctly lacking. Every one who studies ancient 
Greek history or the modern Greek people recognizes 
that it is on this side that the Greeks especially re- 
quire toimprove. They have many excellent quali- 
ties, but these are most strongly developed on the 
side of acuteness, intelligent comprehension of per- 
sonal advantage, and desire to develop their indi- 
vidual nature and character; and as a race they 
need most to be developed on the altruistic side. 
The Corinthians were eagerly desirous to attain ex- 
cellence, to be pre-eminent in good ard brilliant 
qualities, 'to be wise and philosophical, to understand 
thé ‘world in which they lived and to 'improvée:and 
correct their neighbors and society;-to bé prophets 
and ‘teachers admired and respected of all men. Paul 
now peints out that whatever excellence in any of 
these directions man may attain, whatever progress 
he may apparently make, all is valueless without the 
sweetening and refining power of this Divine quality, 
Love. 
In praising Love, Paul does not fall into the error 
of criticising others ; he does not even criticise his 

upils. He does not suggest that the Corinthians 
a the great quality. e sragests only that he 
himself may be wanting in it. ll hint of possible 
fault is put in the first person singular. This is one of 
the beautiful things in this most comprehensively 
beautiful and harmonious ‘‘Hymn of Heavenly 
Love.” 

If Ihave not Love, even though I should be able 
to speak in the most perfect human fashion, and 
even in super-human fashion like the angels of God, 
I should be a very empty voice, ‘‘ but a sound and 
hollow.” All the gifts of prophecy, all the vast range 

~of knowledge regarding the mysteries of nature, the 
mystic relation of man to Gad, ‘‘the vision of the 


world and all the wonders that shall be’’—valueless: 


is it all, all without Love. Even Faith itself is nought: 
if I should attain to that height of Faith of which the 
Lord spoke, and should be able to remove moun- 
tains—valueless without Love. Boundless charity, 
the giving of vast sums to help the afflicted and the 
starving, even the charity that gives itself, the self- 
sacrifice which goes to the martyrs’ fire and is burned 
as-a testimony to the truth—valueless without Love: 

Another of the beautiful ogy in this chapter is 
that Paul ceases to speak in the first person ‘singular 
when he mentions the excellence of Love. He will 
not suggest that he has himself this quality. The 
passage is a perfect example of the humility and the 
unselfishness which it lauds. 

Love is the one lasting thing. Everything else, 
however good it may be, is in itself evanescent. The 
prophet may lose his power of prophecy, the wise 

hilosopher may cease to be able and great, and his 
intellect may fail: for these are qualities that are 
in themselves partial, one-sided, incomplete: they 
have not attained to the Divine power and perfec- 
tion. But Love fails not, and is never lost. It is 
eternal in all its nature, because it is complete and 
Divine in itself. In our imperfect human nature, 
when we only see a little, darkly and dimly, as in 
the poor metal mirrors of the ancients, and fail to 
“perceive in the reflected-image the real: character of 
the thing itself, we attain tothe level of the Divine 
and the Eternal only in the one thing, true Love. 

The last words of this great chapter cannot be ex- 
pressed in any other way than by quotation. They 


and strongest kind of ° 
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cannot be explained, because they are so simple ana» 


so fmal. They stand there once and forever, inter- 
ting themselves—to bé read and understood by all, 
t not to be weakened by the feeble attempts of a 

commentator. ‘* Now abideth Faith, Hope, Love, 

these three; and the greatest of these is Love.” 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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- The Religion of Love 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HRISTIANITY is the only religion of love. 
Other religions teach about one , of duties 
toward God and duties toward man, of faith 

and obedience, of self-denial and sacrifice, but only 
Christianity is based on a true conception of love—a 
love that lives and labors and dies for others withcut 
thought of self. This is the love which is the great 


characteristic of God, the love that was exemplified - 


in Jesus Christ, the love that the Saviour com- 
manded his disciples to have each for the other, the 
—. described by the Apostle Paul in his immortal 
words, 

Where this love is preached and practised, there 
and there only the true nature and fruits of Chris- 
tianity are seen. It is this love for God and man that 
sends out missionaries, that prompts the large- 
hearted; generous giving, that makes the impression 
on the people of heathen lands, that gives the mis- 
sionaries patience and humility and power for untir- 
ing service and uncomplaining endurance of suffer- 


ing. ; 

The Rev. Graffey Smith of Robai, East Africa, 
tells of anold woman whose face was heavily scarred 
by tribal tattoo marks. When Mrs. Smith asked her 
why the women so disfigured their faces she replied 
that they were marks of beauty. ‘ But,” said the 
missionary's wife, ‘‘European women do not have 
any such marks.”  ‘* No,” replied the African,‘ you 
have face-marks of love, for you feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, without adae for any return; you 
are patient and uncomplaining when our people abuse 
you; and you have left your homes toe teach us about 
God. You have the face-marks of love.” ° 


Brooxk.yn, N.-Y. iy 
% 


Oriental Lesson-Lights. . 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, arid Minister of the 
“ Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


LL mysteries and all knowledge (v. 2). The 
regard for knowledge is such that a proverb of 
the East says, ‘‘ He who has taught me a letter 

has made me his slave.” Another proverb classes 
love of knowledge with the desire of wealth among 
the things that are never satisfied. This esteem is 
greatest when the facts and processes refer to knowl- 
edge denied to the ordinary seeker after wisdom. 

All my goods to feed the poor (v. 3). In the Jew- 
ish Commentary on the law called the Mishnah, it is 
stated that caring for the r is one of the things to 
which the law has not fixed any exact limit. Its com- 
panions are the unreaped corners of the field, the 
first fruits, the offerings made on presenting one’s 
self before the Lord at the three festivals, and the 
study of the law itself. 

If I give my body to be burned (v. 3). Ina Jewish 
mission school there is always a fair proportion of the 
children named Esther, or Estherina, in honor of her 
who said for the sake of her people, ‘*If I perish, I 
perish.” During the fifty days between Passover 
and Pentecost, the thirty-third day is kept in com- 
memoration of a saint who died on that day, when 
the plague was claiming its daily victims in Palestine, 
but with his death the pestilence ceased. When the 
change of administration in the Turkish Empire took 
place last summer, one of the first acts of the emanci- 
os people in which all classes took part, was to 

ay flower wreaths upon the graves of the massacred 
Armenians at Constantinople, who had died in the 
struggle to hasten the day of public deliverance. 

Love ar long (v.4). In Arabic the word for 
patience also means the bitter aloe plant, and the peo- 

le of Syria say with a half-facetious reference to the 
atter meaning, ‘‘ Patience is bitter.” Love envieth 
not. The neighborly life of the Orient makes this or 
its opposite in constant evidence. A proverb says, 
‘‘Envy flourishes among neighbors.” Love vaunteth 
not itself. Another proverb says, ‘* The low-lying 
ground gets its own rain and some from the neigh- 
boring ground.” Also, ‘‘ Humility in honor is nobler 
than the honor itself.” 

Seeketh not its own (vy. 5). So also, *‘ To escape 
from self is better than to escape from a lion.” 


Love: never faiteth{v.8).  **Theraiment of honor - 


never wears out.”’ 
When that which is perfect is come (v.9). ‘*He 
who has the moon does not ask about the stars.” 
Bryrout, Syria. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Inspiration.—Paul breaks into song after chap- 
ter twelve. He has just been looking at this divine 
om of ours. When you really look you'll sing, too. 
Paul discovers, and you will discover, that love uni- © 
fies this sublime machine we call us. Each part of 
this body serves all the rest, and does it lovingly. I 
saw a one-legged man going down the street on a 
bicycle. That one lone leg was working away for 
the whole body. Can you imagine the eyes and the 
ears falling out with each other. When the two eyes 


.don't work together the beautiful face is spoiled, and 


we say pityingly, ‘‘cross-eyed.” Love holds the body 
together; the family, the state, and the whole world 
together. You and the boss and all the rest of the 
hands are all one body. With which members are 
you ‘‘at outs”? Most of the trials and problems 
and miseries of life are caused by cutting out love. 


Messrs. Brass and Cymbal.—/ am become as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal (v. 1, A. V.). How 
well we know Mr. Sounding Brass and Mr, Tinkling 
Cymbal. They will be in evidence all day to-day 
in church and Sunday-school. To-morrow they 
will do all sorts of unkind things. Tinkling Cym- 
bal in mill, shop, store, office, and of the streét, 
does more harm by hard heart on Monday than 
the minister did good with warm words on Sun- 
day. Sounding Brass spins down in his auto Mon- 
day, and cuts wages and drives hard bargains and 
lies a little—and when you say anything about 
Deacon Brass, folks give you the sneer-grin. Sound- 
ing Brass and Tinkling Cymbal also have families— 
but the children don’t ‘* belong.” I heard one fellow 
say he was not ‘‘ stuck on the old man’s religion.” 
You see, they snap and snarl, nag and complain, dis- 
dain and deceive,—and young folks nowadays are 
not fools, Remember Little Lord Fauntleroy in the 
story. There was so much love in his family he 
never knew fear Na sey 4:18). AsIcame through 
Boxtown the other day I heard a mill man’s wife say 
to a little tot who was running away, ‘‘ You come 
right back here or I'l] break every bone in your body.” 


A Nothing.—2ut have not love, 1 am nothing 
(v. 2). -I heard Dr. Dixon say a certain man Was 
‘‘a cipher with the rim’ rubbed off.” This is the 
nothingest expression I ever heard. We have that’ 
kind of: folks in Coatesville. As Dave Smith says, 
“Nothing but a suit of clothes.” They sometimes 
y cares, not even-the family. They 
never had & love-prompted thought. They never djd 
a love-prompted deed. Not a soul was ever bene- 
fited by their presence in the world. Loveless and 
nothing. But there was black old Aunt Beckie Cor- 
nish, who lived in the cabin in the old quarry and 
went out to wash. Hew we boys used to like to’ 
‘loaf there, because old Aunt Beckie told us stories 
and was good tous, Shelovedher boys. And when 
she died we all felt badly. And here am I writin 
about her years afterward—and she only a poor old 
colored woman. ‘To be somebody, love. To be no- 
body, ‘‘knock.” (Our language had no antonym, so 
slang has made one. ) 


The Shopper.—Love suffereth long, and is kind 
(v. 4}. God has put the happiness of the fellows 
who work with you down in the mill into your hands. 
You can make to-morrow a bright or a dark day for 
them, just as you like. The good word and good 
deed—the smile. The,hard word and mean act—the 
tear (Prov. 12: 25). You women who shop; listen! 
God has put the happiness of those store girls into 
your hands. Remember that girl you were “‘ tearing 
out” in Wanamaker’s the other day because you got 
out of bed the wrong way? Let me tell you about 
her. A while ago her father was a rich man. He 
had a splendid home in Coatesville. He got involved 
and lost all he had. He gave up his home, and the 
girls, being high-spirited, took positions in Wana- 
makers rather than be a burden to their father. 
Since then the father has retrieved his fortune, and 
has a fine home again. That girl/has just married 
well, as she well deserved, and when you meet the. 
lady at some function or other you will feel like-a 
fool, as you ought. The stores are full of refined 
girls with better blood than yours, and—well, love 


“suffereth long and is kind, especially to those who 


have such trying places as waiting on shopping 
cranks all day (Jude 22). 


The Worldi—Secketh not its own (v. 5). The 
world is in hot chase after its own, or what it thinks 
is its own,—and the other fellows’ own. Love doesn’t 
wart its own. And the world stands amazed. Love 
is an incomprehensible —_ The unselfish man is 
looked upon with suspicion. The world cries, ‘‘ Where 
is the catch?” If he is a man of wealth, and goes 
down among the unfortunates to help them; he is a 
‘‘crank.” John Smith went down into the Neck and 
spent his time and money to help the colored. folks. 

he world. sneered, and’said, ‘*‘ vie ee read y. 
to run for ‘office and wants the colored vote.” The 
world hasn’t yet learned that love goes outside the 
family. Takes Christ to teach that (Mark 12: 31). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round - Table 
I.L readers are invited to assist in the con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stanip. 


False n.— The greatest of these is 
fove (Golden Text). It was my custom in 
my youth (says a celebrated Persian writer) 
to rise from my sleep to watch, pray, and 
read the Koran, One night, as I was thus 
engaged, my father, a man of practised vir- 
tue, awoke, ‘* Behold,’’ said I to him, 


“thy other children are lost in irreligious | fart shall be done away (v. 10). 
| faced woman called on her minister to com- 


slumber, while I alone wake to praise God.’’ 


** Son of my soul,’’ said he, ‘it were better 


for thee to be engaged in irreligious sleep 
than to awake to find fault with thy breth- 


ren.’’—AMMrs. B. G. Dowen, Norbiton, Eng. 


J. L. Nye. 


Greater than Faith and Hope.— Au? now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and 
the greatest of these is love (Golden Text). 
As an aged Christian lay dying in Edinburgh, 
a friend called to say farewell, ‘I have 
just had three other visitors,’’ said the dying 


man, ‘‘and with two of them I parted; but | 


the third I shall keep with me forever,’’ 
‘* Who were they?’’ 
and I said: ‘Good-by, Faith! I thank God 
for your company ever since I first trusted 
Christ; but now I am going where faith is 
lost in sight.’ Then came [lope. ‘Fare- 
well, Llope!’ I-cried; ‘you have helped me 
in many an hour of battle and distress, but 
now I shall not need you, for I am going 
where hope passes into fruition.’ Last of all 
came Love. 
deed been ‘my: friend ; you ‘have linked: me 
with God and with my fellow-men ; you have 
comforted and gladdened all my pilgrimage. 
But I cannot leave you behind; you must 
come with me through the gates, into the 
City of God, for love is perfected in heaven.’ ”’ 
—IV. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, Hudders- 
field, “Eng. From The Sunday School 
Chronicle. i 


The Oil-Can.—Aut now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three: amd the greatest of 
these ts love (Golden Te p). Dr, Parkhurst, 
writing .on ‘* Love, as.a.Lubricant,’’ relates 
this story: One day there was a workman 


aboard a trolley-car, and he noticed that | 
évery, time the door.,.was pushed open it | 


squeaked, Rising from his seat, he took a 
little can from his pocket, let fall a drop of 
oi] on the offending spot, and sat down again, 
quietly remarking, ‘* 1 always carry an oil- 
can in my pocket, for there are so many 
squeaky things that a drop of oil will cor- 
rect.’’ Love is-the oil which alone can 
make every-day life in home and business 
and society harmonious.—A/ary W. Mather, 
vart, Mich. Fron Dr. Louis A. Banks. 


Good Deeds Not the Test.—And if / 
bestow all my gaods to feed the, poor, ... but 
have :not love, tt:profiteth:me nothing (v. 3); 
‘*] handled a queer five-dollar bill the other 
day.. It had done a heap of good,—paid the 
widow’s rent, bought food for the hungry, 
squared up. three or four accounts, made a 
church treasurer happy when:he found it on 
the plate, and made the sexton happier.when 
his, back: salary was. paid by. it; but in due 
course of time it came. back to the bank 
whose name it bore, and lo! the teller threw 
it out. ‘What’s wrong?’ asked the de- 
positor, ‘Counterfeit,’ said the teller. All 
its good deeds had net made it pass the bank 
where its real character was discovered,’’— 
Emma L. Miller, Dallas, Tex. - From The 
Baptist Record, 


Blind to Evil.—Zove... taketh not ac- 
count of evil; rejoiceth not tn unrighteous- 
ness (vs. 4-6).. Dr. Lawson, a minister of 
Selkirk, Scotland, and a wise and‘ godly man, 
was once approached by a busybody . who 
wanted, with an-air of great soleminity, to 


tell him of the wrong-doing of a brother. in | 


the church. ‘The good minister turned to 
him and asked, ‘*‘ Does anybody else know 
this but you?’’ ‘No, sir,’? was the an- 
swer. ‘* Llave you told it to anybody else?’’ 
Again the answer was ‘*No,.’’ ‘* Then,’’ 
said the good man, ‘*‘ go home and hide it 


away at the feet of Jesus, and never speak | 


of it again unless God leads you to speak to 
the man himself. If the Lord wants to bring 
a scandal upon his church, let him do it; 
but don’t you be the instrument to cause it,’’ 
—Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
From The Christian. 
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Love’s Endurance.—Love never faileth 
(v. 8). Henry S. Burrage, in The World To- 
day, says: In the hospital [of the National 
Iiome for Old Soldiers] one day I came to 
the bedside of a veteran who told me he was 
eighty-five years old. ‘* Have you a wife?’’ 
Iasked. Ile said he had. ‘* And how old 
is she?’’ I inquired. ‘* Eighty-three,’’ was 
the reply. ‘* Well,’? I added, ‘it is cer- 
tainly hard for you to be separated at this 
time of life.’’ ‘*Yes,’’ he said, ** but the 
pension money was not enough for us both, 
and so I came here in order that she might 
have it all.’’—/uniata Rohrback, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





** The first -was Faith, | 


* Love,’ said I, ‘you have in- | 


The Whole Truth.—7%at which is in 
A hard- 


lain that in doing her duty her feelings had 
Soon hurt by something some one had said 
| about her. ‘* And I only told her the whole 


truth,’’ the woman complained, The ‘‘ whole 


But you can love them. . Not only can—you 
must. When you say you can’t love those 
for whom Christ died, you confess yourself 
most unlovely. 

What was there in the world of sin for 
Jesus Christ to ‘‘ like’? when he came to save 
men. Nothing. And nobody. What an 
utterly unlovely thing you were when. his 
love first sought you, found you, and enfolded 
you in its whiteness. He didn’t *‘ like’’ you. 
He couldn’t like you. But he loved you. 

In a little circle of good children, there is 
one bad boy. _ He is disobedient, untruthful, 
impudent, dishonest. How can the mother 
like such a boy? She can’t. She -deesn’t. 


most tenderly? For which one does she 
waken from her sleep to pray? For which 
one are the strongest soul yearnings ? 
**Simon, Simon, I havé prayed for thee.” 
He never said that to the beloved disciple. 
How he loved the unlikable ! 

‘*IT can’t make myself love where I don’t 





truth,’’? the minister repeated, ‘that was a 


‘wonderful achievement, Mrs. Pctter,—who | 
| but God evér knows that? | The biggest fi than an attraction of congeniality, It is more 
‘you tell me exactly what you said P pout | 


us can but gresp fragmenis of it. Sup 
| Millie,”’ - **I said,’? Mrs, Potter replied, 
| **that Millie was’ growing wild and every- 
body was talking about her, and if her mother 
didn’t watch her closely, it would be too 
| late.’? ** And you called that the truth?”’ 
the minister asked. ‘* You. said nothing 
about Millie’s being a pretty, affectionate 
child, nothing about her clever fingers, nor 
her kind-heartedness, nor her unseliishness, ’’ 
** What Had that to do with it?’’ she asked. 
‘* Everything, if you were telling the truth. 
| To take a bit of the shadow-side and offer 
that as a perfect picture is no more the truth 
than if I should describe her by saying that 
she had a knack at trimming hats. Suppose 
you think the matter over, and whenever you 
| tell something on the shadow-side, stop and 
tell something on the bright side to balance 
| it. "—Visabeth. J. Cusack, Orange, N. J. 
From. The Youth’s Companion, The prise 
Jor this week is awarded tp this illustration, 


By Robert J. Burdette; DD.’ *' 


OU don’t find much .in the New Testa- 
ment about likes and dislikes.. :‘They 
are not positive enough. - I don’t care 

very much, myself; whether people like me 
or dislike me. A man who likes me puts me 
}ona par, in his affections, with something he 
| had-for breakfast.. And if he dislikes me— 
| well, I’m sorry. I haven’t character enough 
| to make him hate me.: Ther I. might do 
| something with him. Or-tohim. But:if he 
| simply doesn’t like me—well, that-isn’t worth 
| while wasting any time over. I don’t like 
| Stale bread, But I never think about it, and 

I do eat it without complaining or saying a 

word about it. . Unless I. can reach over.it 
| after hot biscuit—which are bad for me, and 
| will ruin my stomach and destroy my diges- 
| tion, and.which I have eaten with the diges- 
| tion of an ostrich. for. more than sixty. years. 
| I like hot biscuit, but if they were all de- 
| stroyed out of the world of food, I wouldn’t 
| miss them. Things and people:that I like 
| are not essential to my happiness. Nor do 


| the things and people I dislike destroy my 
content, . Likes and dislikes are only great to 
small natures. “i TED 
There are things about me which some of 
| my dearest friends do not like at all. Some 
| of them do not like my voice—and they never 
| will, They simply can’t. Others do not 
| like my.manner—it isn’t likable. Others 
do not like some of the things I say. Nor 
the way I say them. I know all this. But 
I do notcare. For I know that these friends 
; love me, inspite of their dislikings. And 
some of these men I love so loyally, —I think I 
could die for them, if neéd be. What need 
they, or what do they. care, then, if they have 
some traits and habits I do not like? 
I suppose: Jesus did not like somé of the 
| characteristics of some of his disciples. He 
did not like their ambitions concerning the 
best seats’in the kingdom, the highest places 
;and the honors. He didn’t like their vin 
dictive desire to call down fire from héaven 
upon the unbelieving. He did not like’ their 
*‘little faith.’’ He did not like their dis- 
| putes with one another. But oh, how he 





| 





| loved these men—loved them as *‘ his own ’’; 
**loved them to the uttermost.’’ 
You can’t always like people, Christian. 
You can’t like all Christians. You do not 
like all the members of your own ‘church, 


Home Department Lesson Talks 


want to.’’ Oh, yes you can. Because it is 
more than a human .inclination ;: it is more 


than a supreme development: of - liking. 
** Loving’? is a duty, It is a command of 
Christ, of him who loved us in our hateful 
sins. You may not be able to make yourself 
‘*like’’ people, even your friends, . But you 
| can love your friends. If you are a Christian 
| you will love your enemies. Love them so 
| dearly and tenderly that you will be willing 
to die to give them the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
| which is the gospel of love. 
PASADENA, CAL. 


© 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Jesus, lover of my soul."’ 

‘Love divine, all love excelling.” 
‘*Lord, it belongs not to my care.” 
**God moves in a mysterious way.’ 
‘* Jesus, these eyes have never seen.”’ 
‘Forever with the Lord!" 

** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 

“Sing them over again to me."’ 


(References in parentheses are to the old and new 


Psalm 18 / 1-5 (19 : 1-4. 32: 1-4.) 
Psalm 116 3-1-8 (167 : 1-4. 2395 °2:1-3). 
Psalm 112 : 1-8 (162.: 5-5... 298 +145). 
Pegim 63'¢ $6 (8221-4. °125.3 3-9). 
Psalm 133.: t-3 (198 : 1, 2. 288: 1, 2). 


% 


Lesson Home-Readings 


M.--1 Cor. 13 : 1-13. . Paul on Christian love 
T.—James 2 : 1-9 The royal law 
W.—Psalm 133... . @.'. A pleasant sight 
T.—Matt. 22: 34-40 . . Two commandments 
F.—John 15 : 10-i7 . £ . . Christ's command 
S.—Luke to : 25-37... Love in action 
S.—1 John 4: 7-21. God is Love 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Before the Lesson.—Our lovin 
Father, we thank thee that thy love is towar 
us without ceasing. We thank. thee that we 
may know thou art love, and that we may turn 
to thee confidently in every need and with every 
worthy desire. ou who art love never faileth, 
and thou dost abide when all else has passed 
away. ‘To thee we come for fulness of power 
and ae does to thee we nod for the spirit of 
longsuffering, kindness, humility, patience, to 
the end that we may show forth in all our words 
and deeds thy love, in the name of thy Son 
Jesus Christ. Amen. B 


After the Lesson.—Occasionally, with 
such a familiar lesson as this, it is well for the 
superintendent to get the school’s thought 
fixed clearly on the significance of such a 
word as love. Every one is likely to miss 
much that might be noted in a word so com- 
monly used, just because the word is so very 
familiar. Ask the school. to help you prepare 
a blackboard outline, by answering when you 
call for what the lesson tells us are some of 
the characteristics of love. Write the word 
Love in large letters on the board and add 
the descriptive words as you get them from 
the school. ° 








PATIENT SEES THE GOD 
KIND TRUTH-LOVING 
ENVIETH NOT © CONSIDERATE 
MODEST BELIEVING 
WELL-BEHAYED HOPEFUL 
UNSELFISH ENDURING 
GOOD-TEMPERED UNFAILING 








If we have love, if we know what love 
really ‘means, and live accordingly, that list 











| Graded Helps 


Which one of the children does. she love |- 


editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) : 








AUGUST 14, 1909 


will be true of us. It is worth going over 
now and then, to test ourselves by love’s 
measure ; and we can be all of that if we will 
let God, who is love, rule in our hearts, 


PHILADELPHIA, 











For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


‘7 HEN Iwas a little girla lady, while 
on-her wedding trip, sent me a letter 
and a present of a charm to wear on 

my neck-ribbon. It was in three pieces, 

shaped like these: (Draw a cross, anchor, 
and heart, or cut designs from paper). They 
were made of red and white carnéffan, and 
fastened. to a ring, which’ slipped*over the 
ribbon, “I didn’t know what they meant 
until somebody told me they. représented 

‘«Faith, Hope, and Love.’? (Write those 

words under.) But I loved to wear them, 

and felt very sorry when one day the charm 
dropped and was crushed under the rocking- 
chair. nia 

‘When I grew:up my dearest friend sent 
me a Christmas present in a pretty white 
box. When I opened it I lifted out some 
narrow purple ribbons, joined at one end 
by a little gold crown. From the loose ends 
there hung a cross, anchor, and heart, all of 
gold, about the size of those I had worn 

when a child, but so much prettier. On a 

card was written, ‘*A Bookmark for Your 

Bible,’’ so I placed the ribbons in my Bible 

to mark some verses that I love the best, 

and there they are now. Whenever I see 
them I think of something which Paul wrote 
in a letter to the Corinthians (show it): 

*¢ And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 

three, but the greatest of these is /ove.” 

Paul had lived in Corinth more than a year 
to teach them the Word of God. In Cor- 
inth he ‘found: the .tentmakers,. . Aquita and: 

Priscilla; with: whom’ he. made ‘his’ home, 

(Show that picture.) “Whén'*he went away 

they sailed in ‘thé same'ship to Ephesus, and 

helped’ him there.- Paul did ‘not forget his 
other friends in Corinth. Because:‘he ‘loved 
themhe wrote letters to help them to live 
right and’ to love each other. His letters 
were long, so to-day we will talk about the 
part which we may call ‘‘A Love Letter 
from Paul,’’ which has helped so niany peo- 
ple to be loving. (Make a short letter.) '*’ 
Paul: knew what real love is. He never 
would have’ gone back to places where he 
had been treated so cruelly unless he had 
loved the people. He told them everywhere 
about God’s love (John 3: 16), and wrote, 
*¢and now abideth faith, hope, love,’’setc. 
A few weeks ago we called Noah, Abra- 
ham, Joseph, and Moses, ‘* Heroes of Faith ’’ 

(show :hat picture), because each of them 

had faith to believe sqmething which he 

could not see. ‘‘ Faith is the substance tof 
things hoped for.’’ Faith believes. (Write 

Believes under faith.) * Whenever Paul 

reached he wanted the people to -~ be- 
ieve what they had not seen for themselves 

—the story of the cross, 


** Jesus:lived on this earth, 
He went about doing good, 
He was crucified and buried, 
He rose from the dead,” etc. 


In another letter it is written that Hope is 
like an anchor to the soul (Heb. 6: 19). ° All 
the boys know that anchors are used to hold 
a ship steady, No ship would dare cross 
the ocean without anchors ready to be 
dropped quickly in time of storm or danger, 
or when a ship is at anchor near the shore. 
Hope, like an anchor, Holds Steady 
(write under hope). Faith to believe and 
hope to hold steady are fine, but Paul said, 
Love is the Greatest (write greatest under 
love). Love makes people do things which 
they would never do for money. Mothers 
care for their children, whether sick or well, 
for love. Fathers work to make home com- 
fortable for love. Paul preached for love. 
Jesus died on the cross for love. ‘ 

People cannot buy love. It must always 
be given away, but isn’t it swange, the more 
we give away the more we have left. 

Paul’ letter says love is not proud nor self- 
ish ; love suffers for others and is kind ; 





love believes all things, bears all things, 
hopes all things, endures all‘things. Love 























LESSON FOR AUGUST 29 (1 Cor. 13: 


never fails. (Explain to-day’s picture and 
sing an appropriate song.) 








FAITH GREATEST NOPE 
"WOLDS 
BELIEVES STEADY 








Hand-work: Draw a simple cross, oe 
and heart. Write underneath, faith, hope, 
love, and ‘* The greatest of these is love.’ 


Curcaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: Makeyour class feel; then 
ful the, lesson with hints which suggest 
actton.. 

I) said I would look over the girls’ para- 
graphs on the last lesson, after class. We 
recited Paul’s letters, and I told them a little 
about ‘* Corinthians.”’ pany elpys in re- 
viewing Corinth. 

I asked which of the three “tasks”? they 
had chosen, and found that most had remem- 

whered the chapter, because we had recited it 

- so much in’ opening exercises ’when they were 
in the junior department, and a little study 
brought it back. (Each girl was asked to 
choose for home work one of the following : 2 
A. Learn 1 Cor. 13: 1-13. B. Find and 
learn four New Testament verses-on love. 
C. Make an acrostic using the word. Love, 
as wé had used Christian in a former lesson.) 

The acrostic seemed most popular, only 
one choosing B. Some were very good 

I explained why the word love was substi- 
tuted for charity, and we recited the chapter. 

I began the lesson by writing a statement 
on the board arranged as a problem in sub- 
traction as follows: Eloquence —.Love= 
Noise. We discussed this, and they helped 
me arrange verses 2 and 3 in the same way. 


When we had finished, it stood out pretty: 


clearly that most things without love * profit 
_nothing.’’ -I called verses 4 to 8 the ‘tests ’’ 
of Tove, and said we would apply these tests 
to ourselves, If 1 should ask, ‘‘ Do you love 
your mother? ’’ the answers would instantly 
be what? How .about the younger sister 
whe wants to go everywhere with you? 
Your brother and friends? Of course you 
love them! Let-us apply the tests. — First, 
Paul says, ‘*‘ Love is longsuffering.’? What 
is that? Kind, ete. We went through the 
list as far as verse 8, ‘* Love never faileth.’’ 
We discussed each, There were many sighs 
before we had finished. One girl said she 
stood pretty ‘‘Jow in the test; ’’ another per- 
fectly honest girl said, ‘*1 am all those things 
sometimes, but.I mever could be every day.’’ 

I said these verses showed Paul’s ideal. of 

what a Christian ought to be, and asked what 
they would leave out as unnecessary. They 
couldn’t decide upon anything. One.of the 
girls said she wondered if Pau? could do all 
‘these things. 
said Paul must have found it hard and lesined 
a good, many things before he could even 
write it. —E quoted, The bonor lies in 
striving,’’ etc. 

I then explained briefly verses 9 and _ 10, 
and we had a most interesting discussion on 
verse 11, the way we used to feel about things 
when we were ‘* children,”’ 

I showed a picture of ‘the old» mirror, and 
described it. We discussed ‘‘I shall know 
fully.’”? One girl said she wanted to know 
now about heaven, and what people do there, 
and lots of things. They all seriously sec- 
onded her wish. I said I thought the prom- 
ise that we shall know is one of the best in the 


Bible, and added that it is a great comfort to | 


feel that God knows; that there is One who 
understands all the mysteries, that we may 
speak to him here and some time know-him, 

We read the last verse. I asked if Jove is 
the greatest thing in the world. They said 
yes. 1 suggested Drummond’s book, and 
said if love is the greatest thing, we want it. 
They agreed. If we want it enough, I said, 
we shall do what it requires, and asked them 
to name again verses 4-8. Just imagine 
what a difference people would find in us 
this week if we sincerely strive to be what 
Paul savs Jove is! 

In .closing, I. let them name people who 
need love, and showed the happiness that 





girls: 


There was a disagreement, ;1 





1-13) 


would result if they met in Christians, long- 
suffering, kindness, and generosity. 


Home Work on Next Week's’ Lesson 

To the class; Copy the paragraph written 
on last week’s lesson. Read Acts 20. Be 
able to account for Paul from the time he 
left Ephesus. Study the map. 70 specia/ 
1. Describe Miletus. 2. Who were 
the coe) 3. What do verses 22, 23 mean? 
Ne 4. Explain verse 26. (Clipping. ) 

Ow what was Paul thinking in verse 24? 
{clipping.) 


FITCHBURG, Mass, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAVE been wondering whether I could 
get a clear idea of a yf conception of 
e word ‘*love.’? Of course, he can 
define it in. a way, but what does that word 
convey to him? I need to know that 
before I can teach this lesson, He knows 
it as a word — all too often, 
in respect to the time when young men 
= young ‘women are finding mates; he 
think he has a touch of the real thing 
as his eye lights on a pretty girl in whom he 
is intereste He has been told that God 
loves him, and in his boyish way he loves 
God. He may be able to interpret the word 
by the relations between himself and a true 
mother—happy boy! . And he and his father, 
may be Jovers—undemonstrative, perhaps, 
but lovers true. I can’t say that the boy has 
many boy friends whom he loves, although 
there is a loyal allegiance and ‘*‘ gang’ 
spirit which is so closely akin to true love 
that it may often be classed as such. 

How will it do to get.each member of the 
class to. define ‘‘love’’ .before we begin? 
Let us have these definitions before us, with 
a knowledge of what the word signifies (see 
Riddle). Paul gets right into the heart of 
it, doesn’t he? Gifted tongues of men or 
more gifted tongues of angels cannot speak 
words that ring true unless love is back of 
them. The keenest brain, the most subtle 
reasoning power, the greatest foresight, the 
broadest faith,—all empty, empty,—-unless 
love is back there somewhere, _ Even charity 
and sacrifice may be hollow—without love. 

How many statements are made about love 
in verses 4-8, inclusive? I count sixteen. 
Are they all clear? ‘They were very hazy to 
me asa boy. It is a choice opportunity to 
see whether each of the statements Paul 
makes can be illustrated. How is it that 
*‘love suffereth long’’? Well, one way 
I can think of is the continuing love of 
a father for’ a wayward son; he loves the 
son right through the years, though the son 
has done everything to break his father’s 
heart, ‘‘Taketh not account of evil,’’ is 
willing to forget the evil done,.and makes no 
record of it, hke a boy I know who was pun- 
ished for something he didn’t do as a result 
of another’s lie, but who forgave the other 
fellow at once. 

For verses 9 to 12, see~Riddle. Without 
a clear explanation, they will. be hazy to boys. 
And. then comes the captstone—love is the 
‘¢ greatest thing in the world.’’ 

But what has it all to do with a boy’s life? 
Just this: Love is a virtue which may be cul- 
tivated.. Here is a boy acquiring knowledge 
at school; let him acquire love at the same 
time. Here is another boy putting aside 
money, at work; let him store up some:love, 
too. What is the use of getting anything un- 
less we accumulate some of that which is 
greatest? What is the use of being satisfied 
with anything less than the best? 

A.man may be poor or rich—he needs love, 
anyway. He may be strong or weak, physi- 
cally; he needs love, too. He may be little 
or big, powerful or puny, a business man, a 
professional man, a workman or laborer,— 
he must have love, or he is poor. 

I’ve seen unloving boys turn out to be un- 
lovable men, and 1’ve seen boys who filled 
their life with the right kind of love grow up 
to be the best loved men in the community, 
Yes, it’s worth while. to get into our lives the 
kind of love which makes people comfortable 
when we come into their presence. That kind 
of love a boy can have, as well as a man. 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. Where did Paul go after the riot in 
Ephesus?” 2. Where did Paul go from 
Troas? 3. What happened while Paul was 
preaching in Troas? 4. Who were. assem- 
bled at Ephesus? 5. Learn verse 35. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
, ~ By President'Frank K. Sanders, D.D. ' 
Paul's Advice to a Church 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (First Cor- 
inthians). 


HILE Paul was at Ephesus, conduct- 
ing his vigorous campaign, he had | 





occasion to deal with troubles a il 


were brewing in the church at Corinth. He 
received disquieting rumors that the church | 
was tolerating sins of impurity, and one espe- 
cially flagrant case. So he wrote a letter 
(1 Cor. § : 9) warning the members to cease 
fellowship with those who persisted in sin- 
ning in this fashion. Of this letter we have | 


fragment 2 Corinthians 6 : 14 to 7:1, which | 
seems to break the connection, was a part 
of it. 

The church replied through a deputation. 
They seem to have evaded an answer, to 
Paui’s specific complaint, but propounded a 
number of problems on which they desired 
his advice. Meanwhile Paul had: heard of; 
the factionalism and of other disorders which 
had made their appearance in the young 
church. Deeming it needful to deal frankly 
with these matters Paul wrote our First Cor- 
inthians, in which he discussed them one by 
one in the light of Christian principles of 
living. 

The church at Corinth must not be regarded 
Its members had much 
to contend against. Their moral and social 
standards had been those of a, depraved 
paganism. Their tolerance of iinpurity, 
readiness to go to law over personal differ- 
ences, and their excesses at the Lord’s table, 
were evidences of thoughtlessness and inex- 
perience rather than of positive corruption. 
Hence Paul, while strongly reprobating such 
practises, emphasized their inappropriateriess 
for a Christian rather than their absolute | 
wickedness. 

Two matters of great importance were dis- | 
cussed at length at the close of the letter: | 
the relative value of the various manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, and the reality and 
meaning of the resurrection, 

Chapters 12-14 discuss the former of these. 
Paul declares that the test of being possessed 
by the Spirit is loyalty to Jesus Christ (12 : 
1-3). The manifestations of the Spirit are 
diverse, but all are holy (12: 4-11). The 
church is an organism in which each part 
contributes to the whole, and is essential to 
it (12 : 12-31). But the spirit of love is the 
most fundamental of all possessions and the 
greatest (chap. 13). Every ‘‘ gift’? must be 
tested by its usefulness, hence inspired teach- 
ing is to be preferred to the ability to speak 
in an incomprehensible tongue. Every one 
should do his Christian part in an orderly | 
manner (chap. 14). 

How sound this advice was! If every 
Christian did as diligently as possible that 
for which he was best qualified, and cher- 
ished in all his habits of life the spirit of un- 
selfish love, the progress of Christianity in 
the home, the church, the state, and the 
world weuld -be- continuous. Love is an 
essential element in Christian usefulness. It 
is the pathway to spiritual power. Endow- 
ments or sacrifices from which it is wanting 
are spiritually good for nothing. Love is 
patient toward evil but active in that which 
is good, It endures, being the character of 
God, the fruition of the efforts of faith, and | 
of the antidipations of hope. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


The notes of Findlay on First Corinthians | 
in the Expositors’ Greek Testament are, to 
one who can read the Greek, remarkably 
helpful. .McFadyen’s recent commentary 
(1909) in the Interpreter’s series (A. S. Barnes 

Co.) is superb for the average reader and 
teacher, the fruitage of much skilful study. 








III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON, 


This letter of Paul’s reduces life in the 
church to principles, and- distinguishes be- 
tween values in a clear and helpful way. 

First Corinthians. Where was Paul when 
he wrote the letter? Was it the first letter 
he had written to the church ? 

Troubles in the Church. How many cases 
of difficulty are cited and discussed in chap- 
ters I to 11? -How does Paul dispose of 
them ? 

Spiritual Gifts: Their Test. Why is one’s 
attitude to’ Jesus an index’ of ‘his’ spiritual 
status ? (12 : 3.) 





Thetr , Variety,. How many. varieties .of 
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spiritual gifts are mentioned in 12 : 4-11? 
Are they all on the same plane ? 

Their Un wnty. In what-sense are‘they uni- 
fied ? 

Their Needful Characteristic: Love. Why 
is love so significant and essential? Why is 
it greater than faith and hope ? 

Lheitr Measure: Edification, On what 
declaration of Jesus does this statement (14% 
19) rest? 

The Conclusion, » What is a true. Chris- 
tian’s personal-duty ? 


| IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEK’s 
LEsson, 

1. In what two countries did Paul spend 
the next few months, and what one ‘big 
achievement did he accomplish? 2. Why 
could he not go up to Ephesus to meet the 
whole church, when on his way to F cena 

jarewell 


lem? 3. What striking light did his 
words throw upon his past career ? 
WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





| Children at Heme | 


The Wish-Bone Hammock 


LL ready,’’ said Henry. 
** Ready,’’ echoed Bess, 
“All right. then,—one—two— 
three—pudi/”’ 

And then, ‘*O-o- oh” came in disappoint- 
ment from both of the children. ‘lhe head 
of the wish-bone had gone flying off into a 
corner and Henry and Bess stood looking 
mournfully at the two small pieces they held 
in their hands. 

‘*And I wished for a hammock,” sighed 
Bess. 

‘** So did I,’’ said Henry. 

Something in their tones made Uncle John 
look up from his paper. 

**Come here and tell me about the ham- 
mock,’’ he said. 

The twins pro 
on each-knee, an 
whole story. 

**It wouldn’t be so bad,’’ said Henry, 
**if it weren’t for the butternut-tree and the 
apple-tree standing right there,’’ 

‘* Just far enough apart for a hammock,” 
sighed Bess. 

‘*Mama said she saw one‘ once maile of 
barrel-staves,’? said Henry. ‘*I don’t see 
how, but anyway we haven’t any barsel- . 
staves,’’ 

‘*And Papa said ‘maybe next year’ but 
that doesn’t help us any now,’’ said Bess 


with almost a wail in her voice. 

‘*Look here,’’ said Uncle John, ‘* Why 
| don’t you youngsters go to work and make 
a hammock ?”’ 

‘*Make one!” they cried. ‘‘ How? ”’ 

** We can’t,”? added Henry. ‘I just said 
we didn’t even have any barrel staves.’’ 

‘*] made a hammock once,’’ said Uncle 
John, ‘‘and I didn’t have any barrel-staves 
either. I had just four balls of stout cord. 
If two small people I know will save pennies 
enough to buy four balls of cord I will show 
‘them how to make a hammock that wiil last 
until both are old and gray-headed.”’ 

It took a long time to save the pennies, but 





mptly seated themselves, one 
before long he had the 


| at last they brought Uncle John four big balls 


of stout cord and waited in great excitement 
to see what he would do. 

He began to make it in the same way that 
| fishermen make their nets. He taught both 
Bess and Henry how to tie the knot, so that 
one might work when the other was tired, 

It was hard work and it took a Jong time, 
for the heavy cord blistered their fingers if 
they worked at it too long at a time. 

At last, however, it was done and Uncle 
John helped two proud and happy children 
stretch it from the butternut-tree to the apple- 
tree. The‘twins could hardly leave it. 

‘* Henry,”’ said Bess very solemnly one day, 
as they began toswing, ‘‘ I believe that was a 
good. sign—the wish-bone’s head flying off 
like that. It meant we were both going to 
have our wish.’’ 

‘*Huh!”’ said Henry. I don’t believe in - 
wishes. I believe in Uncle John’s way—ofl 
doing things instead of sitting arouid wish- 
ing.?’ 

‘*Yes,’? Bess answered slowly. | ‘* But 
then,’’ and she nodded her head triumphantly, 
‘* you .never ‘would. .work for things unless 
you wished for them first, so there.’ 


- Pasapena, -CA.. 
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Philadelphia, August 14, 1909 


Kutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘hese rates include postage: 


live or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year, One copy, five years, $4.00. 

‘To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will bodllowe’ 


for,every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. 

In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be 
received for the twélve monthly numbers of 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of ‘the Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Now that the /nternational Graded 
Sunday-school Lessons are here, and 
now that ‘The Sunday School Times 
has made thorough preparation to 
meet the lesson-help needs of teach- 
‘ers and pupils in, these coursés, you 
will wish to lose no time in determin- 
ing how the lessons may be used in 
your own work. 

‘The Sunday School Times, as an- 
nounced in the issue of July 17, is to 
provide an issue once: a month, con- 
taining in addition to the regular fea- 
tures and Uniform Lesson treatment 
for that week, eight extra pages, to 
be known as The Sunday School 
‘Times International Graded Course 
Edition, in which the lessons for the 
next month will be treated in the 
three grades thus far provided by the 
International Lesson Committee, as 
follows : 





BEGINNERS: Laura E. CRraGin, 
Primary: Lucy G, StTock. 
Junior ;:, NANNIE LEE FRAYSER. 


This Graded Course Edition, with 
its extra 96 full pages of lésson-help 


and method material a year, will be | 


mailed to ‘he Sunday School Times 
subscribers for 50 cents a year in ad- 
dition to their regular subscriptions. 
Fuller subscription details are given 
above. 

The Graded Course Pupils’ Pads 
for home study and home hand-work 
are unique. They will be issued 
quarterly at 40 cents a year or 10 
cents a quarter, per pupil. 

The first Graded dition issue will 
be dated September 4. Mow is the 
time to ask questions about the whole 
plan, and to order the adding of the 
Graded Edition to your present sub- 
scription, 

A booklet, telling all about the 
new Courses and The Sunday School 
Times International Graded Course 
Edition, will be sent free upon request. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday School Association will 
answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions—that 


are of general interest. 


If not answered here, they will be replied to per- 
sonally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question Box,” The Sunday 


1 


Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROOKLYN.—Will you kindly let me know 
of a pamphlet describing objecé les: for 
children ? |.[-expect to have charge of twenty 
slum children ata time ina Fresh-Air Home 
during the coming summer. ‘his is a non- 
sectarian place, where the Golden Rule and 
cleanliness are the orly tenets. I should like 
to know something: similar to the rose object 
lesson you gave at the King’s County Sun - 
school Convention in Brooklyn last fall. 1 do 
not know the age of the children, but think it 
is from nine to twelve.—L. F. 

Suppose you purchase the book entitled 
**Object Sermons in Outline,’’? by Tyndall 
($1.00). . It.is.oné of the good ones, Also 
** Chalk,’” By Mrs. Wood (75 cents). **Out- 
line Lessons for Junior Work’ (50 cents) 
will also help you, 


HELENA, O.—Will you please suggest to me 
an interestiag and appropriate way to close a 
Sunday-school. Our superintendent yesterday 
announced that from now on he would ask a 
teacher to have charge of the closing exer- 
cises,—N. L. 

In my judgment, it is a mistake to dele- 
ate varicus teachers to close the school. If 
t is variety your superientendent is after, he 

should introduce the various teachers and 
others at various points in the program, and 
keep the closing exercises of the school in 
his own hand continually. It would be all 
right to call some one else to open the 
school, but it is better that he should close 
it. A Sunday-school ought to be closed in 
such a way as to make effective the teaching 
that has been done and the central thought 
of the lesson for the day. Let all business 
be gotten out of the way before the closing 
words and the closing song. Let the words 
of the superintendent or pastor be direct, 
loving and tender, and spoken with a view 


of leading scholars to decide for Christ or, 


encouraging them in their Christian life ; then 
let the closing song be appropriate to the idea 
of the day. The school should not close in a 
bluster. If the proper spirit prevails, the 
scholars and all will wish to pass out quietly 
without any boisterous laughing or talking. | 


Utica, N. ¥.—The State Sunday School 
organization appeals to me as a splendid 
field for workers, from what I know of it, but 
my knowledge is quite limited, therefore 1 
write this to see if you can give me further in- 
formation regarding the scope of the work, the 
real purpose, the future possibilities, and the 
need of workers. I feel that I am called to do 
Christian work, but I haven't fully decided 
what kind of work I. am adapted to. If you 
can give me any information it will be greatly 
appreciated.—J, D. H. 

I know of‘no department of Christian work 
that is so full of promise as the Sunday- 
school, The organized Sunday-school work 
affords a wide-open door to those who are 
adapted to it. It'is educational and inspira- 
tional, and: does -its.work through conven- 
tions, institutes, ,;conferences, and printed 
matter. ‘The difficulty in most cases is to 
find men who:are thoroughly adapted to this 
particular branch-of work, and who are will- 
ing to pay the price to fit themselves for effi- 
ciency in it. ‘There is no short cut, as a rule, 
to positions in the organized work, ‘The best 
way is to be thoroughly identified with some 
local school, working at it assiduously, and 
studying ‘the Sunday-school problems from 
every standpoint. One should-.make it a 
business to attend every Sunday-school con- 
vention he can reach, and read as many 
books as-possible on: the subject. 

More and more.states, counties, and cities 
are looking for, good secretaries, but they re- 
quire those who have had: some training in 
the laboratory of practical experience. 


BUFFALO, N: Y.—I have been reading up on 
grading for the Bible school. I saw an article 
and querie. on the graded lessons in the ‘limes, 
and would like more light on the subject. Is 
the International Lesson Committee going to 
do away with the regular lessons that we have 
been having, and substitute another line of 
lessons? I would like to know whether they 
have marked out in their judgment what should 
be learned in the different departments aside 
from the regular lessons that.we now have. In 
my judgment the regular International Lessons 
should be taught from the primary to the oldest 
Bible .classes.- ‘Then, in addition, leatm the 





Ten Commandments, the Twenty-third Psalm, 
etc., Prophets, Kings, Judges, Books of the 
Bible, and for the more advanced classes, Bible 
history, life of Christ, ete. Am I on the right, 
track ?—H, H. By 

The International Sunday School Asssocia- 
tion has no thought of doing away with the 
regular uniform Gem system that has been’ 
in use for the past thirty-five years. It will 
still continue to be used by a vast majority 
of the Sunday-schools for many years to 
come, You can secure lesson treatment on 
these lessons just as you have been doing in 
the past. 
preparing a graded set of lessons with differ- 
ent lessons for each year for each grade from 
four years of age to sixteen,—namely, two 
sets of lessons for the beginners, three for 
the primary, four for the junior, and four for 
the intermediate. The first year’s lessons 
of each of the first three grades mentioned 
above will be ready for use by October 1, 


The Sunday School Times will publish full | 


helps on these courses in a monthly Graded 
Course Edition, the first issue of which will 
appear September 4, and. which will be sup- 
plied for fifty cents a year in addition to one’s 
regular subscription to the Times, The 
graded lessons undertake to adapt the lesson 
material to the age and requirement of the 
scholars for whom they are prepared. The 
International Association also issues a leaflet 
concerning supplemental lessons containing 
such items as you refér to.’ A sample of this 
leaflet: entitled, ‘‘ Outline of Graded Supple- 
mental Lessons for the Elementary De- 
partments of the Sunday-school,’’ may be 
had. by applying to the International office, 
805 Hartford Building, Chicago, or to yaur 
state office at Albany, Supplemental lessons 


‘are not needéd with the new graded lessons, |. 


but only with the Uniform lesson,” 





GREENSBORO, N. C.—Our church is getting 


ready to spend about $20,000 on a new Sunday- 
school room to accommodate about 1,200, and 
as you are in closer touch with this work I am 
taking the liberty of writing to.ask;you what 
-constitutes a model up-to-date Sunday-school 
room:? | Any-information'you may give will be 
greatly appreciated. We already have a plan, 
the half-circle. effect, with two stories.—J. F. F. 

In‘ the -present development of Sunday- 
school buildings, the circle effect, with two 
stories, gives perhaps the most general satis- 
faction, and yet'there is a great-change. going 
on in the minds of Sunday-school workers as 
to what constitutes an ideal Sunday-school 


building. «The direct cause of this change is’ 


the introduction of department life: into Sun- 
day-school management. A model)Sunday- 
school. building would ‘be one which provides 
for the school to come together. as a-whole 
whenever: required ; indeed, at. the opening 


of every Sunday-school session, ' if desired,’ 


and: one in which: each. department would 
have its own separate room in which there 
were suitable class-rooms. It is the.combi- 
nation of the department room with its class- 
rooms and with a common assembly hall for 
the whole school (barring the primaries and 
beginners) that is making our problem: so 
difficult in the matter of buildings. This 
is driving some schools to the extreme of 
putting up buildings with rooms for each de- 
partment ; each room becomes practically a 
Sunday-school room, though smaller. than 
would be required for the whole school. Of 
course there is no opportunity. for the school 
to.come together as a whole:unless an as- 
sembly hall is provided, and this makes more 
expense than most churches are willing to 
provide. . I ‘would: prefer a rectangular build- 
ing to a circular one—a building : perhaps 
one and a half times as long as it is wide, 
with the platform in the middle of the broad 
side, with a department room cut from each 
end, and from the side opposite the platform 
on the first floor, and also in the gallery. 
This would provide six department rooms 
beside the central room, which might be 
used for one department. -The department 
rooms. could be separated by moving parti- 
tions. In the present stage of the develgp- 
ment:of Sunday-school architecture, this gen- 


seral outline will furnish the best results. of 


anything I know for the average school. 


Our Association, nevertheless, is | 
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The Facts About 


§% 
Irrigation Bonds 


‘We are the largest sellers of Irri- 
gation Bonds. And these bonds 
are, by far, our most popular se- 
curities with ‘investors who know 
them. 








Our experience with Reclama- 
tion Bonds covers 15 years. It 
covers ‘the sale of many entire 
issues from 11 separate statés. So 
we know the facts. ‘0 : 

These bonds are farm liens. of 
the most conservative class. Some 
are Municipal obligations. - The 
interest rate—six per cent —is 
larger than one can now obtain on 
any large class of equal security. 
The bonds are issued in serial ma- 
turities, and in denominations as 
low as $100. 


For the information of our cus- 
tomers—present and prospective 
—we have issued a book called 
*¢ The World's Greatest Industry.”’ 
It is interesting, unbiased, clear 
and illustrated. It tells the facts 
about this most attractive ‘form of 
investment. ' Please ‘write us a 
postal or send us this coupon for it. 
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“(Established cg) ‘ ioe 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Figst National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO © BOSTON. 
Gentlemen':—Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘‘ The’World’s 
Greatest Industry.” Fa 
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| Permanent Investments 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


Vielding . 


FULL PROFITS 


Pas1 Prorits, 
Over $1,000,000 
PRESENT PROFITS, 
surplus $765,000 
Future Prorirts, 
estimated 12% 


Annually (3% stetuandtions) 


Assets . . . . $3,000,000 
indebtedness . only 15% 


Stockholders all over the world. } 
Write for Booklet S,S. and 14 years’ results. 


NewYorkRealtyOwners 
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489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























LESSON, FOR: AUGUST 29: (1-Cor. 13 : 1-13) 











be.ttone.’’ 








charge sat at his desk silent and indif- 
ferent. 

Then it was that an awful conflict 
waged: in» the. soul of. the ~young »sol~ 


out to render this service, as he be- 
lieved, in the warfare of his Lord. It 
seemed, as if the Devil was determined 
to claim him-now.as his own, because 
of the bitter rebellion that surged. up 
within him at the cruel delay or com- 
plete failure. There came lashing through 
his mind the savage, relentless newspaper 
attacks, and he saw- the sneering exulta- 
tion of their writers as they. proclaimed 
his defeat. He felt that it was more than 
he could endure. 


; _Midnightcame, audthatmeant Sunday. . 
bes He :heard-a stillssmali voice saying 

thing that he hadJearned from his mother. 
.m the. Gonnecticut -home -years before : 


‘*Remember the sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.’’ He left the. capitol, walked 
down to Pennsylvania Avenue, then up 
the avenue to his room ; andas he walked, 
through the cold winter night, the stress 
of his conflict seemed to force the per- 
spiration out of every pore of his body. 
His brain was on fire. Even if he could 


_forget..his personal. discomfiture, he was 


facing another full year without a law 
adequate to check the blighting evils that 
he now knew he must give his life to 
blotting out. That thought was too 
much. He was willing to surrender all 
he had in doing this work for the Lord, 
but to this crushing blow in the Lord's 
own service he could not say ‘‘ Thy will 
He reached. bis room, and 
he tried to pray. He could still pray for 
his bill, but he would not pray for a will- 
ing acceptance of God's will if it were to 
cross, his own. Pe" 

He did not sleep much that night. 
Tossing in restless discouragement till 
te night was over, he arose ; made a.poor 
breakfast, then sought out the Young 
Men's Christian Association rooms. They 

were closed, To sit through church was 
out of the question. Back to his room 
he went,-and ttied to dorget himself by 
reading a sermon on ‘*@hristian Life,’’ 
in a paper that happened to be at hand, 

Then he broke down, and the surrender 
came, 
God' s forgiveness for his sins, and told the 
Lord Jesus all his troubles, _ He prayed 
first of all, and above all, that he might 
say, ‘' Thy will, not mine, be done.”’ 
The entry in his journal for that day 
reads : 

I prayed that, if my bill might not pass, I 
might -go. back to.New York submissive to 
God’s will, feeling that it-was for the best. I 
asked for forgiveness and asked that my bill 
might pass, if possible; but over and above 
all, that the will of God be done. 

What peace! What joy! What delight! 
Oh, how can I describe the burden which 
rolled off? The summer’s day was never 
more peaceful than my heart was when Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’.and sent his peace. 
I felt then it was for the best, and I was con- 
tent to have it just as God willed. 


He had won a greater victory now than 
that of forcing a bill through the United 
States Congress. 

On. Sunday afternoon he went to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association rooms 
to keep an appointment he had made to 
go from there, after the regular Sunday 
afternoon meeting, and speak to the 
prisoners at the penitentiary. He was 
to do this with an active young Christian 
layman named Smith, who was also an 
official stenographer to Congress, At the 
Association, Comstock found Chaplain 
Newman, of the Senate, who greeted him 
cordially and asked, ‘* Well, how is it?’’ 


Bye eta Cae.” Fighter 
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He dropped to his knees, asked |p 







‘It is in God's hands ; it's all right,"’ 
answered Comstock. To his amazement, 
Chaplain Newman said quietly, ‘* Your 
{bill passed the ‘House at two ‘o’ clock this 
;Morning.*’ j ‘9 

- «* What ?’’ was all his astounded hearer 
could exclaim. 

The chaplain repeated his words, and 
continued, ‘' Speaker Blaine called it up 
just -before the House adjourned, and 
it passed with only thirty votes against 
hg 

~ « There's a saving clause added to it, 
and it has to go back to the Senate ; but 
it’sall right,’’ said Comstock, with forced 
calmness ; and he took his seat on the 
platform, in readiness for the mons 
about to.start.. . - 

_ Then ‘Smith, the c 

ographer, came over to where he sat and 
-said-in.an undertone, ‘* Your bill-passed: |, 
last night.’’ 

‘*Yes ; Dr. Newman has just informed |: 
me,’”’ 

‘«] was in the House when it passed,’’ 
went on Smith, ‘‘and I had the Clerk 
send it immediately down to the engross- 
ing clerk and had the amendment en- 
grossed, I then took it up to Speaker 
Blaine and got him. to-sign it; and then 
send it by special messenger over to 
the Senate.. I followed it over, and when 
the messenger delivered the bill, and the 
Clerk made the announcement, I told 
Senator Buckingham that it was Com- 
stock's bill, whereupon he rose and 
moved the passage of the bill as amended, 

His motion was adopted, and the bill 
‘now awaits the president s signature.”’ 

‘President Grant signed it the next day. 
And Comstock bad prayed ‘Thy will 
be done”’! 








On Food 
‘The Right Foundation of Health 


Proper food is the foundation of health, 

People can eat improper food for a time 

ntil there is a sudden collapse of the 

digestive organs, then all kinds of trou- 
ble*follows. 

The proper way out of the difficulty is 
to shift to the pure, scientific food, Grape- 
Nuts, for it rebuilds from the foundation 
up. A New aaa $ret woman says: 

‘* Last summer I was suddenly taken 
with indigestion and severe stomach 
trouble and could not eat food without 
great pain, my stomach was so sore I 
could hardly move about. This kept up 
until I was so miserable life was not 
worth living. 

“Then a friend finally, after much 
argument, induced me to quit my former 
diet and try Grape-Nuts, 

‘« Although I had but little faith Icom- 
menced to uce it and great was my sur- 
prise to find that I could eat it without 
the usual pain and distress in my stom- 
ach. 

‘*So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and 
soon a marked improvement was shown, 
for my stomach was performing its regu- 
lar work in a normal way without pain 
or distress. 

“ hey d soon the yellow coating disap- 
a es rom my tongue, the dull, heavy 

eeling in my head isappeared and my 
mind felt light and clear; the languid, 

tired feeling left, and altogether I felt as 
if I had -been rebuilt. Strength and 
weight came back rapidly and I went 
back to my work with renewed ambition. 

‘*To-day I am a new woman in mind 
as well as body and I owe it all to this 
natural food, Grape-Nuts.” ‘*There’sa 
Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous -little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 
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- Quaint t Cape: Cod 
Sagamore 


as Excellence without Extravagance.”’ 
We can make it easy pind, teape pensive for 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200._ 


Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 


Hotel and House accommodations $8.00 
7-50, per week. 
Send for booklet and programs, 


i SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
HN, Lathrop, Gen’l M’g’r. Sagamore Beach, Mass, 
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This year it is 


and the beauty spot is 


Beach 


trom Boston, on’ Cape Cod Bay.) 
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Tue use oF mE INDIVIDUAL 


CREAS EO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
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ARCHES (T Wilt 005008 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR 1LUs- 
. VTRATED PRICE £157 |. - 
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specimen Ww lets of the new = ‘book 
HALLOWED. HYMNS 


















It’s prompt, non-depressing 
action makes it a favorite 


for family use. 
Ayes 5c &$1 at druggists or by mail 
©” THE TARRANT CO. 
tastes tikd bas Wotera0e-6 Chambers 8t.. N. ¥.' 5 
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“Mount 
Lafayette 
House” 


find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy”? country and the “ Little 
Rivers” region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage ; many good trout streams 

~indmmediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 


James W., Smith, Franconia, N. H. 


ue | LHE GORDON SCHOOL, 


Offers to Christian men and women, ‘free of 
neey he youre tretlning for Christian ‘eet. ” Eleven 
ofessors. Fall term opens October Dy —- 
r. W. B. Boggs, Dean, East Northfield, M 


GREE COURSES AT HOM 
mba | De GS Christian College, Oskale 
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Classified Advertising 
Sankey’s Story ‘ 


“ M* 3 L hy AND BO ny STORY OF THE dos- 

L HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
Sentectthy eeceselis of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. Pa Monaratigns. Beauti- 
fully bound. - Price, $1.50 paid. ‘The Sunday 
School ‘limes Co., 1031 lout : st Philadelphia, Pa, 











Pianos 
ENUINE, BARGAINS IN AINS IN HIGH-GRADE UP- 


Slightly used instruments ; 
12 Gamant from $350 up; Sw. Webers from $250 up; 
Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 
shickerings ry $250 up; also ordinary second-ha 
pat ebed ; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand — 


for.full particulars. Cash or 
monthly Y payments. LYON & & HEALY, 62 A 
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A Book for the friend of any boy who wants 
to win or hold him to Christian service 








The 
The 
The 
The 
The 








The Boy! the Church 


Here is a sensible, searching, plain-spoken study of the boy 
himself, of the church itself, and a telling of how the two may 
be brought to understand and tie up to each other. 
is the writer of “My Class of Boys” in The Sunday School 
Times, and has recently undertaken the direction of the boys’ 
work in the splendidly equipped Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, a center of specialized effort for the boyhood 
of a typical American community of to-day. 
ing boy in whom you are interested you will want to read this 
book without a minute’s loss of time. 





Mr. Foster 





If there is a grow- 


What is in the Book 


Boy Himself 

Boy and His Home 

Boy and. the. Sunday-schcol 
Boy and His Teacher 


Boy, the Church and the Minister 
and a strong list of books about boys and work with boys. 


Plan now to help that bey now. There’s no time to lose. 


“The Boy and the Church” may be had of booksellers at 75 
cents, or will be mailed, postpaid, for that 
price by the publishers. ." 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. } 


The Boy and His Friends 
The Boy and His Reading 
The Boy and His Body 
The Boy and His Vocation 
From Boy to Man 
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he Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, August 14, 1909 


Kutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”* 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 


live or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
8 1 -00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year, One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will Codionct 


for,every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


' The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. 

In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of 
‘The Sunday School ‘Times Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of ‘The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 


THe SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Now that the /nternational Graded 
Sunday-school Lessons are here, and 
now that The Sunday School ‘Times 
has made thorough preparation to 
meet the lesson-help needs of teach- 
‘ers and pupils in, these coursés, you 
will wish to lose no time in determin- 
ing how the lessons may be used in 
your own work. 

The Sunday School Times, as an- 
nounced in the issue of July 17, is to 
provide an issue once: a month, con- 
taining in addition to the regular fea- 
tures and Uniform Lesson treatment 
for that week, eight extra pages, to 
be known as ‘The Sunday School 
Times International Graded Course 
Edition, in which the lessons for the 
next month will be treated in the 
three grades thus far provided by the 
International Lesson Committee, as 
follows : 





BEGINNERS : LaurRA E, CRAGIN. 
Primary : Lucy G. STock. 


Junior: NANNIE LEE FRAYSER. 


This Graded Course Edition, with 
its extra 96 full pages of lésson-help 
and method material a year, will be 
mailed to ‘(he Sunday School Times 
subscribers for 50 cents a year in ad- 
dition to their regular subscriptions. 
Fuller subscription details are given 
above. 

The Graded Course Pupils’ Pads 
for home study and home hand-work 
are unique. They will be issued 
quarterly at 40 cents a year or 10 
cents a quarter, per pupil. 

The first Graded ‘Bdition issue will 
be dated September 4. Mow is the 
time to ask questions about the whole 
plan, and to order the adding of the 
Graded Edition to your present sub- 
scription. 

A booklet,. telling all about the 
new Courses and The Sunday School 
Times International Graded Course 
Edition, will be sent free upon request. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





are of general interest. 


BROOKLYN.—Will you kindly let me know 
of a pamphlet describing lessons for 
children ? | .l-expect-to have a of twenty 
slum children ata time ina Fresh-Air Home 
during the coming summer. ‘lhis is a non- 
sectarian place, where the Golden Rule and 
cleanliness are the orly tenets. I should like 
to know something: similar to the rose object 
lesson you gave at the King’s County Sun ay. 
school Convention in Brooklyn last fall. 1 do 
not know the age of the children, but think it 
is from nine to twelve.—L. F. 

Su e you purchase the book entitled 
**Object Sermons in Outline,”? by Tyndall 
($1.00). ._It.is.oné of the good ones. Also 
** Chalk,’” By Mrs. Wood (75 cents). ** Out- 
line Lessons for Junior Work’? (50 cents) 
will also help you. 


HELENA, O.—Wiil you please suggest to me 
an interestiag and appropriate way to close a 
Sunday-school. Our superintendent yesterday 
announced that from now on he would ask a 
teacher to have charge of the c exer- 
cises,—N. L. 

In my judgment, it is a mistake to dele- 
gate various teachers to close the school. If 
it is variety your superientendent is after, he 
should introduce the various teachers and 
others at various points in the program, and 
keep the closing exercises of the school in 
his own hand continually. 
right to call some one else to open the 
school, but it is better that he should close 
it. A Sunday-school ought to be closed in 
such a way as to make effective the teaching 
that has been done and the central thought 
of the lesson for the day, Let all business 
be gotten out of the way before the closing 
words and the closing song. Let the words 
of the superintendent or pastor be direct, 
loving and tender, and spoken with a view 


encouraging them in their Christian life ; then 
let the closing song be appropriate to the idea 
of the day. The school should not close ina 
bluster. If the proper spirit prevails, the 
scholars and all will wish to pass out quietly 
without any boisterous laughing or talking. | 


Utica, N. ¥.—The State Sunday School 
organization appeals to me as a splendid 
field for workers, from what I know of it, but 
my knowledge is quite limited, therefore 1 
write this to see if you can give me further in- 
formation regarding the scope of the work, the 
real purpose, the future possibilities, and the 
need of workers. I feel that I am called to do 
Christian work, but I haven't fully decided 
what kind of work I. am adapted to. If you 
can give me any information it will be greatly 
appreciated.—J. D. H. 

I know of‘no department of Christian work 
that is so full ‘of promise as the Sunday- 
school, The organized Sunday-scheol work 
affords a wide-open door to those who are 
adapted to it. It'is educational and inspira- 
-tional, and: does -its..work through conven- 
tions, institutes, conferences, and_ printed 
matter. ‘The difficulty in most cases is to 
find men who:are tho;oughly adapted to this 
particular branch-of work, and who are will- 
ing to pay the price to fit themselves for effi- 
ciency in it. ‘There is no short cut, as a rule, 
to positions in the organized work, The best 
way is to be thoroughly identified with some 
local school, working at it assiduously, and 
studying ‘the Sunday-school problems from 
every standpoint. One should.make it a 
business to attend every Sunday-school con- 
vention he can reach, and read as many 
books as-possible on-the subject. 

More and more.states, counties, and cities 
are looking for good secretaries, but they re- 
~~ those who have had: some training in 
the laboratory of practical experience. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—I have been reading up on 
grading for the Bible school. I saw an article 
and querie. on the graded lessons in the ‘limes, 
and would like more light on the subject. Is 
the International Lesson Committee going to 
do away with the regular lessons that we have 
been having, and substitute another line of 
lessons? I would like to know whether thev 
have marked out in their judgment what should 
be learned in the different departments aside 
from the regular lessons that we now have. In 
my judgment the regular International Lessons 
should be taught from the primary te the oldest 
Bible .classes.- ‘Then, in addition, leatn the 





It would be all | 


of leading scholars to decide for Christ or, 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


-constitutes a model up- 








The General Secretary of the International Sunday School Association will 
answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions—that 
If not answered here, they will be replied to per- 
sonally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s 

# Agty Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Question Box,” The Sunday 1 


Ten Commandments, the Twenty-third Psalm, 
etc., Prophets, Kings, Judges, Books of the 
Bible, and for the more advanced classes, Bible 
history, life of Christ, etc. Am I on the right, 
track ?—H. H. By 

The International Sunday School Asssocia- 
tion has no thought of doing away with the 
regular fi wnt se system that has been 
in use for the past thirty-five years. It will 
still continue to be used by a vast majority 
of the Sunday-schools for many years to 
come, You can secure lesson treatment on 
these lessons just as you have been doing in 
the past. Our Association, nevertheless, is 
preparing a graded set of lessons with differ- 
ent lessons for each year for each grade from 
four years of age to sixteen,—namely, two 
sets of lessons for the beginners, three for 
the primary, four for the junior, and four for 
the intermediate. The first year’s lessons 
of each of the first three grades mentioned 
above will be ready for use by October 1. 


The Sunday School Times will publish full | 


helps on these courses in a monthly Graded 
Course Edition, the first issue of which will 
appear September 4, and. which will be sup- 
plied for fifty cents a year in addition to one’s 
regular subscription to the Times, The 
graded lessons undertake to adapt the lesson 
material to the age and requirement of the 
scholars for whom they are prepared. The 
International Association also issues a leaflet 
concerning supplemental lessons containing 
such items as you refér to.’ A sample of this 
leaflet: entitled, ‘* Outline of Graded Supple- 
mental Lessons for the Elementary De- 
partments of the Sunday-school,’’ may be 
had. by applying to the International office, 
805 Hartford Building, Chicago, or to your 
state office at Albany, Supplemental ms 


‘are not needéd with the new graded lessons, 


but only with the Uniform lesson, 





GREENSBORO, N. C.—Our church is getting 
ready to spend about $20,000 on a new Sunday- 
school room to accommodate about 1,200, and 
as you are in closer touch with this work I am 
taking the liberty of writing to ask;you what 

to-date “school 

room:? . Any-information'you may give will be 
greatly appreciated. We already have a plan, 
the half-circle effect, with two stories.—J. F. F. 
In the present development of Sunday- 
school balldiags, the circle effect, with two 
stories, gives perhaps the most general satis- 
faction, and yetthere is a great change. going 
on in the minds of Sunday-school workers as 
to what constitutes an ideal Sunday-school 


building. . The direct cause of this change is’ 


the introduction of department life into Sun- 
day-school management. A model)Sunday- 
school. building would be one which provides 
for the school to come together as a.whole 
whenever- required ; indeed, at the opening 


of every Sunday-school session,‘ if desired,’ 


and one in which: each department would 
have its own separate room in which there 
were suitable class-rooms. It is the. combi- 
nation of the department room with its class- 
rooms and with a common assembly hall for 
the whole school (barring the primaries and 
beginners) that is making our problem so 
difficult in the matter of buildings. This 
is driving some schools to the extreme of 
putting up buildings with rooms for each de- 
partment ; each room becomes practically a 
Sunday-school room, though smaller. than 
would be required for the whole school. Of 
course there is no opportunity. for the school 
to.come together as a whole:unless an as- 
sembly hall is provided, and this makes more 
expense than most churches. are willing to 
provide. I would: prefer a rectangular build- 
ing to a circular one—a building : perhaps 
one and a half times as long as it is wide, 
with the platform in the middle of the broad 
side, with a department room cut from each 
end, and from the side opposite the platform 
on the first floor,:and also in the gallery. 
This would provide six department rooms 
beside the central room, which might be 
used for one department. The department 
rooms. could be separated by moving parti- 
tions. In the present stage of the develop- 
ment: of Sunday-school architecture, this gen- 


=eral outline will furnish the best results. of 


anything I know for the average school. 
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The Facts About 


§% 
Irrigation Bonds 


‘We are the largest sellers of Irri- 
gation Bonds. And these bonds 
are, by far, our most popular se- 
curities with’ investors who know 
them. 








Our experience with Reclama- 
tion Bonds covers 15 years. It 
covers the saie of many entire 
issues from 11 separate statés. So 
we know the facts. the 

These bonds are farm liens. of 
the most conservative class. Some 
are Municipal obligations. - The 
interest rate—six per cent —is 
larger than one can now obtain on 
any large class of equal security. 
The bonds are issued in serial ma- 
turities, and in denominations as 
low as $100. 


For the information of our cus- 
tomers—present and prospective 
—we have issued a book called 
*¢ The World's Greatest Industry.”’ 
It is interesting, unbiased, clear 
and illustrated. It tells the facts 
about this most attractive ‘form of 
investment. ' Please ‘write us a 
postal or send us this coupon for it. 
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Sroutridge 


(Established 893) i Pe 
Figst National Bank Bidg. ‘50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO — BOSTON. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me your 
new . Bond Book, ‘ The’ World’s 
Greatest Industry.” Ho 
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Permanent Investments 
IN 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE | 


Yielding , 


FULL PROFITS : 


Pas1 Prorits, 
over $1,000,000 
PRESENT PROFITS, 
surplus $765,000 
Future Profits, 


estimated 12% 
Annually (3% Saab A sina) 
Assets . . . . $3,000,000 
| Indebtedness - « Only 15% 


Stockholders all over the world. } 
| Write for Booklet S,S. and 14 years’ resuits. 


NewYorkRealtyOwners 




















489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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LESSON: FOR. AUGUST 29 (1 Cor. 13 : 1-13) 














charge sat at his desk silent and indif- 
ferent. 

Then it was that an awful conflict 
~ waged: -in» the soul of: the ~young »sol- 
dier ;who -had. been »working. shis: heart 
out to render this service, as he be- 
lieved, in the warfare of his Lord. It 
seemed, as if the Devil was determined 
to claim him now.as his own, because 
of the bitter rebellion that surged. up 
within him at the cruel delay or com- 
plete failure. There came lashing through 
his mind the savage, relentless newspaper 
attacks, and he saw- the sneering exulta- 
tion of their writers as they. proclaimed 
his defeat. He felt. that it was more than 


he could endure. 
. .. JMidnight came, aud.thatmeant Sunday... 
hel He -heard-a:still:small voice saying some- 
thing that he hadtearned from his snether. 
~m the. Gonnecticut -home ~ 

‘* Remember the sabbath day, to ae 
it holy.’’ He left the. capitol, walked 
down to Pennsylvania Avenue, then up 
the avenue tohis room ; and ashe walked, 
through the cold winter night, the stress 
of his conflict seemed to force the per- 
spiration out of every pore of his body. 
His brain was on fire. Even if he could 
_dorget..his personal. discomfiture, he was 
facing another full year without a law 
adequate to check the blighting evils that 
he now knew he must give his life to 
blotting out. That thought was too 
much. He was willing to surrender all 
he had in doing this work for the Lord, 
but to this crushing blow in the Lord's 
own service he could not say ‘‘ Thy will 
-be stone.’ He reached. bis room, and 
he tried to pray. He could still pray for 
his bill, but he would not pray for a will- 
ing acceptance of God’s will if it were 'to 
cross, his own, Pe" 

He did not sleep much that night. 
Tossing in restless discouragement till 
te night was over, he arose ; made a.poor 
breakfast, then sought out the Young 
Men's Christian Association rooms. They 
were closed, To sit through church was 
out of the question. Back to his room 
he went,-and ttied to dorget hintself by 
reading a sermon on ‘*@hristian Life,”’ 
- in a paper that happened to be at hand. 

Then he broke down, and the surrender 
came. He dropped to his knees, asked 
God' s forgiveness for his sins, and told the 
Lord Jesus all his troubles, _ He prayed 
first of all, and above all, that he might 
say, ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.”’ 
The entry in his journal for that day 
reads : 

I prayed that, if my bill might not pass, I 
might go back to.New York submissive to 
God’s will, feeling that it was for the best. I 
asked for forgiveness and asked that my bill 
might pass, if possible; but over and above 
all, that the will of God be done. 

What peace! What joy! What delight! 
Oh, how can I describe the burden which 
rolled off? The summer’s day was never 
more peaceful than my heart was when Jesus 
said, ‘* Peace, be still,’’.and sent his peace. 
I felt then it was for the best, and I was con- 
tent to have it just as God willed. 


He had won a greater victory now than 
that of forcing a bill through the United 
States Congress. 

On. Sunday afternoon he went to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association rooms 
to keep an appointment he had made to 
go from there, after the regular Sunday 
afternoon meeting, and speak to the 
prisoners at the penitentiary. He was 
to do this with an active young Christian 
layman named Smith, who was also an 
official stenographer to Congress. At the 
Association, Comstock found Chaplain 
Newman, of the Senate, who greeted him 
cordially and asked, ** Well, how is it?’’ 


” estheoua: Cgeatack” Fighter 
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‘*«Itis in God's hands ; it's all right,”’ 
answered Comstock. To his amazement, 
Chaplain Newman said quietly, ** Your 
{ball passed the House at two 'o’ clock this 


could exclaim. 

The chaplain repeated his words, and 
continued, ‘' Speaker Blaine called it up 
just before the House adjourned, and 
it passed with only thirty votes against 
“°? 

~ « There’s a saving clause added to it, 
and it has to go back to the Senate ; but 
it’s all right,’’ said Comstock, with forced 
calmness ; and he took his seat on the 
platform, in readiness for the moaiee 
.about ‘to start. 


last night.’’ 

««Yes ; Dr. Newman has just informed |: 
me,’”’ 

‘«] was in the House when it passed,’’ 
went on Smith, ‘‘and I had the Clerk 
send it immediately down to the engross- 
ing clerk and had the amendment en- 
grossed. I then took it up to Speaker 
Blaine and got him.to-sign it; and then |;Git=«=, 
send it by special messenger over to 
the Senate.. I followed it over, and when 
the messenger delivered the bill, and the 
Clerk made the announcement, I told 
Senator Buckingham that it was Com- 
stock’s bill, whereupon he rose and 
moved the passage of the bill as amended. 
His motion was adopted, and the bill 
‘now awaits the president s signature.’’ 

‘President Grant signed it the next day. 
And Comstock bad prayed ‘Thy will 
be done’’! 








On Food 
The Right Foundation of Health 


r food is the foundation of health, 

le can eat improper food for a time 

ntil there is a sudden collapse of the 

tive organs, then all kinds of trou- 
blefollows. 

The proper way out of the difficulty is 
to shift to the pure, scientific food, Grape- 
Nuts, for it rebuilds from the foundation 
up. A New Hampshire woman says: 

‘* Last summer I was suddenly taken 
with indigestion and severe stomach 
trouble and could not eat food without 
great pain, my stomach was so sore I 
could hardly move about. This kept up 
until I was so miserable life was not 
worth living. 

‘Then a friend finally, after much 
argument, induced me to quit my former 
diet and try Grape-Nuts. 

** Although I had but little faith Icom- 
menced to use it and great was my sur- 
prise to find that I could eat it without 
the usual pain and distress in my stom- 

ach, 

‘*So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and 
soon a marked improvement was shown, 
for my stomach was performing its regu- 
lar work in a normal way without pain 
or distress. 

” Me J soon the yellow coating disap- 

ared from my tongue, the dull, heavy 

eeling in my head isappeared and my 
mind felt light and clear; the languid, 
tired feeling left, and altogether I felt as 
if I had been rebuilt. Strength and 
weight came back rapidly and I went 
back to my work with renewed ambition. 

** To-day Iam a new woman in mind 


e 


as well as body and I owe it all to this 
natural food, rape-Nuts.” ‘There’sa 
Reason.” 


Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 





aa What p was all his astounded hearer 


Then Smith, the: congressianal fe -. 
ographer, came over to where he sat and 
-said-in.an undertone, ‘« Your bill-passed: 
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Quaint Cape: Cod 


and the beauty spot is 


|} Sagamore Beach 


(Sixty miles from Boston, on Cape Cod Bay.) 
“ee Excellence without Extravagance. ” 
u own a seashore home?’ If not, why not? 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 


Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 
Hotel and mew House ~~ are $8.00 


Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 


“Tpepeckhio 


it and inexpensive f 
amore Beac h. seo lots sold C jus 


7-50 per wee 


Gen’l M’g'r, Sagamore Beach, Mass, 
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THE BEST WAY 
tHe ust oF mE INDIVIDUAL 
UNION SERVICE was in- 
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Morning Laxative) 


It’s prompt, non-depressing 
action makes it a favorite 
for family use. 
50c &$1 at druggists or by mail 





* THE TARRANT CO. - 
Tastes liké Soda Water 164-6 Chambers 8t.. N. ¥. ' 


415 


“Mount 
Lafayette 
House’ 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
hotel, where you can 


moderate-priced 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” country and the “ Little 
Rivers” region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage ; many good trout streams 
~indmmediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 


James W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 


THE GORDON SCHOOL,” 

hrist a free of 

Sa cos seeatt eelaingte Choletien wets "Eleven 
ofessors. Fall term operas October Uy 

r. W. B. Boggs, East Northfield, ase 


COURSES AT HOM Write Pres, 
SS* | DEGREE. courst College, Oska joosa, lowa. 

















Classified Advertising 
Sankey’s Story 


« MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE a. 
PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 








wonderfully interesting ok autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pa; 24 ea one auti- 
fully bound. - Price, a The Sunday 


School ‘limes Co., 1031 Walnut St, St., iS iladelpbia. Pa, 





Pianos 
AINS IN HIGH-GRADE UP- 


eR Mi Pie S. bs aa instruments ; 
12 Geman pa $350 up; Webers from $250 up; 
Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 
Chickerin, s Som $250 up; also ordinary second- hat 
Uerights ; also Ze fails fine Parlor Grand es 


Cash or 
monthly yments. LYON & & HEALY, 62 Adam 
Stree’ Y Eis hicago. We = everywhere on approv: 
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A Book for the friend of any boy who wants 
to win or hold him to Christian service 








The 
ae 
The 
The 
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The Boy : the Church 


By Eugene C. Foster 


Here is a sensible, searching, plain-spoken study of the boy 
himself, of the church itself, and a telling of how the two may 
be brought to understand and tie up to each other. 

_is the writer of ‘‘My Class of Boys” in The Sunday School 
Times, and has recently undertaken the direction of the boys’ 
work in the splendidly equipped Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, a center of specialized effort for the boyhood 
of a typical American community of to-day. 
ing boy in whom you are interested you will want to read this 
book without a minute’s loss of time. 


What is in the Book 


Boy Himself © 

Boy and His Home 

Boy and. the Sunday-school 
Boy and His Teacher 


The Boy, the Church and the Minister 
and a strong list of books about boys and work with boys. 

Plan now to help that boy now. 
“The Boy and the Church” may be had of booksellers at 75 


cents, or will be mailed, postpaid, for that 
price by the publishers. . 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
WALNUT STREET, 








Mr. Foster 


If there is a grow- 





The Boy and His Friends 
The Boy and His Reading 
The Boy and His Body 
The Boy and His Vocation 
From Boy to Man 


There’s no time to lose. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
_ Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 

She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn't light—but anyhow 

Twill lighten her domestic woe— 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is on cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. mveey Ps 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














** Debatirig the 
Lie Question” 


in “ Notes on Letters” in the issue of. 


Gites ntti egret oad pa 
7 nm which the late H.C Tumbalt hen- 


died this subject in. his wet " 
Lie Never J ustifiable.” “See whether it con- 
vinces you. Lf not, write to the Editor and 
tellhim why. Price, 75 cents. ‘The book may 
be ordered through. any bookseller, or will be 
sent; postage prepaid, by the publishers, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
103t WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

















Stick To’ It 


Until Coffee Hits You Hard 
It is about as well to advise people to 
stick to coffee until they get hit hard | 


enough, so that they will never forget | 


their experience, although it.is rather un- 

leasant to have to look’ back to a half 
Joxeu years of invalidism, money. and 
 saphe nity thrown away, which is really 
the terrible price paid for the weakest 
kind of a ‘‘mess of pottage.” 

A woman writes and her letter is con- 
densed to give the facts in a short 
space: 

‘*T was a coffee slave and stuck to it 
like a toper to his ‘cups,’ notwithstand- 
ing I had headaches every day, and fre- 

uently severe attacks of sick headaches, 
then I used more coffee to relieve the 
headaches, and this was well enough 
until the coffee effect wore off, then I 
would have sick spells. 

‘* Finally my digestion was ruined, se- 
vere attacks of rheumatism began to ap- 
pear, and ultimately the whole nervous 
system began to break down and I was 
fast becoming a wreck, ' 

‘* After a time I was induced to quit 
coffee and take up Postum. ‘This. was 
half a yeat ago... The result has been 
most satisfactory. 

‘The rheumatism is,gone entirely, 
blood is pure, nerves practically well and 
steady, digestion almost perfect, never 
have any more sick headaches and am 
gaining steadily in weight and strength.” 

‘* There's a Reason.” 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 


pkgs: 

Ruie read the above letter? Anew 
Ome appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 29, 1909. 


Home Missions : Our Cosmopolitan 
Population (Luke 13 : 22-30). ‘ 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Our invitation to the world (Isa. 


: 58 : 6-9). 

TUES; —Justice for all (Deut. 1 ¢ 15-18). 

WED. —Kindness-to all (Deut. 24 : 17-22). 

‘lL HU RS.— Christ for all (Tit. 2: 11-15). 

FRri.—All for Christ (1 John 2 :-1, 2). 

Sat.—The Bible our bulwark (Deut. 4: 
5-9). P 











Tell of the Oriental custom of hospitality. 

Tell what is being done to evangelize the 
stranger. 

Discuss the question: Are we rising to our 
opportunity ? 


HE American population when our 
national life began was made up of the 
same original race-stocks. Dutch, 

Swedes, and Germans were merged with the 
English-speaking colonists and their descend- 
ants. For the greater part of the first cen- 
tury of the nation’s life this racial unity con- 
tinued, and the immigrant streams which 
flowed in were homogeneous. From 1841 to 
1860 the first considerable addition from im- 
migration occurred, due to hard times in 
Ireland and political agitation in the German 
states. ‘*In the decade 1841 to 1850 nearly 
one-half of the. total immigration was Irish 
and one-quarter was German. Of the total 
immigration in the following decade, one- 
third was likewise Irish and -more than one- 
third was German.”’ 


% 


** If a.line were drawn from north to south 
across Europe,’’ says Mr. Hall in *¢Immi- 
ation and its 
states,’’ ‘*it would be .found that the coun- 
tries of Western Europe—that is to say, 3 


‘| Great Britain, -Ireland, France, Germany, 


and Scandinavia—furnished more than three« 
fourths of the total immigration from all 


cluding Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
Russia, furnished less than one percent.’’ 
% 
The following tables given. by Mr. Hall 


will show the foreign-born population of the 
United States in 1890: 


Number. Percent 

From North:sand South 
Amefica . . .. . . 1,088,245 11.76 

From Great Britain and 
Ireland . .. 2. .3122,Q%% 33.76 
From Germany. ... . 2.734.894 30.11 

From Scandinavian na- 
ams.’ .-<- i tes 6 OBS MRD 6 IACD 
From Slav nations . . . 510,625 5.52 
|}. Jarre 182, 580 1.98 
From Asiatic nations, . £13,383 1.23 


From all others . .. . 513,660 5-55 








9:249.547 100.00 


In 1900 the distribution of the foreign 
population was as follows : 


From North and South 


Fn Re 1,318,913 912.73 
From Great Britain and 

Ireland . .. .. . 2,788,304 26.92 
From Germany. ... . 2,666,990. 25.75 
From Scandinavian na- 

tions. . + « + 6 1,064,309 10.28 
From Slav nations. . . 1,173,210 ~ 11.33 
ee rer 484.207 _ 4.67 


From Asiatic nations ; . 


120, 862 1.17 
From allothers. .°. . 


739.849 7.15 
10, 356,644 








100.00 


The old immigration has steadily. dimin- 
ished, while the new has poured in increas- 
ingly from Italy and the Slavic countries. A 
great deal of turmoil has surrounded the 
question of Chinese and Japanese immigra- 
tion, but our real problem is connected with 
the immigrant from southern and southeast- 
ern Europe. There was a demand for him 
or he would not have continued to come. 
The coal-mines, the iron furnaces, the steel- 
mills, the railroads, the -factories, all de- 
manded labor, and a lower type of labor, than 





America any longer, provided. The Ameri- 
can and the Trish and the German had moved 


‘| lower labot, 
| tually, the new type differs from’ the old. 


ects Upon the United | 


countries before 1880, Eastern Europe, in- | 


(Lesson 


up in their ideals and activities, and lower 
races were drawn upon, for the supply of 


Religiously, politically, ethically, intellec- 


Can it be assimilated? ‘To that end, can it 
be Christianized? Much of it is nominally 
Christian, Can it be made Christian ? 
Are we doing what can and ought to be done 
to transform all this great mass into true 
Americans ? ; - 

We certainly have a right to determine the 
character of immigration which we shall ad- 
mit to our already litan population. 
As Phillips Brooks said, ‘‘ We are to develop 
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“fie BEST Soda Cracker 


From start to finish — from the 
granary to. the 


package — the: one: thought in 
is “BEST.” Thats why you 


for AUGUST 29) AUGUST ‘14, 1909 


here in America a type of national character, 
we believe, for Rte : oe world is to be 
i h the last great ex- 
periment for God’s iy oa ae upon 
earth, »..We have a right to stand guard over 
the conditions of that sapesinent, letting 
interfere with it, drawing into it the’ 
richness that is to come by the entrance of 
many men’ from many nations, and they in 
sympathy with our Constitution and laws.’’ 
ut whether we keep our ‘doors open ‘as now 
or-watch them more pyres we.have and 
will have before us the duty of reaching great 
masses cf men for the nation.and for God. 


Are we reaching them? .. _ 











The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— 

The Best of a Nation's Bakeries— 

‘The Best of a Nation's Bakers— 
The result— 
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cents 


Send NOW. (Postage stamps accepted. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILA 


3 helps on “Paul” lessons 
the Story of Paul's Lite, Bosworth... SU er 
Mastering the Book of Xela, Mouiton > 22222 222222°14 
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THE NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith & Bros. 
TYPEWRITER 


(All the Writing Always in Sight.) 
Kall bearing nts ate at all vital wearing points. 
Easier to operate—longer lived. 

The one high grade writing machine built to perform 
all kinds of writer special work without attach- 
ments or s| adjustments. 

New lilustrated Book Free, 





L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











S ALLING JANUARY, 20. 191 
WHITE STAR LINE. _ 
Ce: us <6 om Bee oon 
White Star Line, 1319 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















When a éttisements, 


mswering ady lease 
mention The Sunday School Times. * 








